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HAED TO WIN; 



A YOKE BEOKEN. 



' Out of weakness the; were made Strang.' — Heb. x<. 34. 

The snoset, bright even through the Bmoke of more than 
half of LondoD, was sinkiDg away beyond the great dome of 
St. Fanl's, the last rays of which, from that direction, fonnd 
their way into a little garret room situated in a narrow conrt 
among the East End slams. The light glowed on the 
cracked plaster, and np abont the dingy sloped ceiling, where 
the cobwebs had gathered, and the flies were creeping and 
flattering with a wearisome buzz. In one comer was a low, 
scantily-covered bed, and lying on it was a woman, her form 
wasted by sickness, and her cheeks flushed with fever. She 
brigiiteaed np considerably at sight of the snolight, and she 
even tried to r^se herself a little way as if to e^joy It U^& 
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more. A girl about seventeen, who was sitting in the 
window, busily engaged over some white work, observed 
the movement, even though one might have thought she 
was quite absorbed in her sewing ; and, laying it aside, 
she rose to shake up the pillows, the tears gathering in her 
large hazel eyes at sight of the growing weakness of the 
invalid. 

* It will be setting behind the old shire church just now, 
and making all the graves green and golden,' said the sick 
woman with a heavy sigh. 'It will never shine on mine, 
though, Jane ; the houses stand so high and so close round 
the churchyards here, it can't get in.' 

'Come, come, we are not going to be gloomy to-night, 
dear Mrs. Semple,' said the girl, stroking the thin hair back 
into order under the clean but sadly worn nightcap. 
'Didn't the doctor say he thought you were a little better 
to-day I You must try to cheer up and get well, for dear 
little Minnie's sake.' 

Mrs. Semple's eyes filled with tears as she turned them 
towards the end of the bed, where a little girl about five years 
of age was lying sound asleep, her arm under her head, and 
her fair curls tossed about her face in confused luxuriance. 
' I'll never be well again, Jane,' said Mrs. Semple, making a 
great effort to compose herself. ' I feel as though this was 
to be the last sunset my eyes will ever see. But,' she added 
eagerly, ' you'll be a friend to Minnie ; you'll do your best to 
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keep her from growing up like the poor children here ? Oh, if 
I had only tried to walk back to mother's before my strength 
gave way ! but now it's too late, it's too late I * 

' Oh, you must try not to distress yourself so, dear Mrs 
Semple 1 ' said Jane, putting her arm lovingly round her friend. 
'Minnie shall be sent to her grandmother's the very first 
moment possible. I shall soon be able to lay past a little 
money, now that I have got so much work to do. I owe you 
that much surely for all your kindness to me when dear 
mother died.' 

Mrs. Semple shut her eyes, and Jane, thinking she had 
dropped off to sleep, as she often did for very weakness, 
returned to her work by the window. Mrs. Semple was not 
asleep, however, for Jane heard her saying, as if to herself, 
'What was it the old gentleman said about sorrow and 
rest?' 

' He said that in heaven, sorrow and sighing would flee 
away, and that there would be a glorious rest for the people 
of God,' replied Jane. 

' Ay, for the people of God,' repeated Mi*s. Semple, with a 
sigh. ' But oh, Jane, this life in London chokes every good 
thought. I often think the din and bustle must weary even 
Him.* 

At this moment there came a light tap at the door, and 
Jane rose, saying joyfully, ' It's the old gentleman — it's Mr, 
Frazer ; I should know his knock among a hundred.' 
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24 HARD TO WIN. 

and little child, but she had been able to help her next-door 
neighbours, poor Mrs. Martin being then in a dying state. It 
had been a great blessing to Mrs. Semple the having such 
respectable neighbours, for, like herself, Mrs. Martin had 
seen better days ; and as for the latter, the thought of Jane 
having a friend in Mrs. Semple was a source of comfort 
to her, and the last hours of the good woman were less pain- 
ful in consequence. ' Truly the Lord has been gracious to 
me,' she said, a few minutes before she died ; ^ He has 
heard the prayer of the widow, and will not forsake the 
fatherless and the orphan in their time of distress.' 

Not many days after Mrs. Martin died, Mrs. Semple heard 
again from her husband, and this time the packet contained 
ten gold pieces. In spite of her recent loss, Jane could not 
help brightening up at the sight of her friend's good fortune, 
which she was generously made to share. But, alas ! their 
happiness was shortlived ; for only two days after, a policeman 
came to the house and informed Mrs. Semple that her husband 
had been arrested as an accomplice in a great house robbery, 
and at once proceeded to search the little room. It was not a 
difficult matter to do ; yet he made the most of it, shaking 
the old shawl that had been her mistress' bridal present, turn- 
ing up the blankets and the very straw in the old sacking, and 
examining even the smallest piece of paper or skein of thread. 
On a shelf he came upon the piece of oilskin that the first money 
had been rolled up in, which made him give a low whistle, 
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clothes, and it was her wish to remain pure and virtuous ; so, 
having no friends to help her, she thought it was safer to 
trust to the mercy of the Almighty. It was an awful and a 
daring step to take j and so, my dear, I just want you to 
promise me that if the worst comes to the worst you*ll come and 
let me know. Now that you've taken upon yourself the care 
of that little child, it's sure to add to your burdens, for you 
can't take outdoor work, having no one to leave her with at 
*orae ; but though I'm a poor woman, still I'd maybe be able 
to help you at a pinch.' 

Jane thanked her with tears in her eyes. ' But, Mrs. Trigg, 
she said hopefully, ' I have got ever so many waistcoats to 
button-hole, and Mr. Phipps says he has more for me to do 
when I take these home. Besides, I'm expecting a friend, 
a very dear friend, soon, and when he comes both Minnie and 
I shall be well off.' 

' I thought as how you had neither father nor brother!' said 
Mrs. Trigg inquiringly. 

' No, no more I have, Mrs. Trigg,' said Jane, blushing ; 
' it's Thomas Harris ; he was a shipmate of father's, only he was 
much younger, you know ; and we are going to be married 
when he comes back from the next trip, — that will be in two 
years ; and I'm to draw some of his pay then, as mother did 
father's. We'll go down to some nice little village on the 
Thames and live there, and the fresh air will do Minnie good.' 

* I hope Thomas is a good fellow,* said Mrs. Trigg ; ' men 
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is men, my dear, and when a young girl is left so helpless she 
has need to be cautious, and sailors ain't overly steady at any 
tima' 

* But some of them are, Mrs. Trigg, and father was one,* 
said Jane, almost proudly. ^ Dear mother used to say father 
was an upright. God-fearing man; and that what he believed 
he practised, though among many temptations, as a sailor's 
life mostly is. Dear father,' added Jane, ^he lost his life 
trying to save a shipmate from drowning ; I don't know all 
the story, but Thomas is to tell me the whole of it when he 
comes home; for he saw him spring over after the man. Oh, 
he was so kind and loving, was father, to every one 1 ' 

Poor Jane, young though she was, had had a great many 
hardships to endure since her father's death , for though she 
might have got employment in a shop, her mother had been 
too ill to be left alone. She was, however, of a naturally happy 
temperament, and had done her best to make the most of a 
hard lot. 

* Very well, dear,' said Mrs. Trigg, rising to go, her mind 
much relieved, ' I do hope as this young man will turn out 
honest and good ; but mind you come and tell me if things go 
contrary with you.' 

Hopeful as Jane was, her life was by no means an enviable 
one ; and though she worked hard at her sewing, she got very 
little pay for a very large amount of work. Minnie, too, took 
up some of her precious minutes ; not that she ever grudged 
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them, bat when the child cried for mother, Jane would lay 
aside her work, take the poor little motherless thing on her, 
knee, and soothe her tenderly. ' Tell Minnie about the pitty 
angels wif the wings,' she would often say, allading to a story 
Jane had told her about heaven, where both their mothers had 
gone. ' When will God send the angels to take Minnie to 
heaven 1 Td 'ike to go now this very mmute.' Then Jane would 
clasp the httle girl close to her and tell her she must not wish 
to leave her alone, for *what would she do without her own 
little darling Minnie !' The very thought of how lonely her life 
would be without this little child to work for, seemed to 
paralyze Jane for ever so long. One bright spot Jane had to 
look forward to in her busy week, and that was the Sunday. 
Mr. Frazer preached in a Uttle mission-house a few streets olBf 
from where Jane lived, and, no matter what was the weather, 
Jane was sure to be there, listening earnestly to the words of 
comfort and exhortation that fell from the worthy man's b'ps. 
Every Sunday morning Jane dressed herself and Minnie as 
tidily as their limited wardrobe would allow 5 and after break- 
fast, which was generally a very little better than on week- 
days, she rolled up a piece of bread to serve for dinner, and 
set out, intending not to return till night. Holding Minnie 
by the hand, whose face was as bright as soap and water 
could make it, and her beautiful hair combed carefully, they 
passed down the stair and through the crowd of squalid, dirty 
children that were rolling and tumbling about in the court 
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below. More than one of the women took notice of the two 
as they went quietly along, Mrs. Grimes saying, ' They were 
quite a pretty sight to see, almost like a fresh posy.' 

' She's one of yonr 'igh-minded kind, though,' said Mrs. 
Brunton, Mrs. Grimes' next-door neighbour, and wife of the 
rough fellow Jane had spoken to on the stairs that day Mr. 
Frazer rebuked the men. ' Pride goes before a fall, they do 
say ; and she'll be made to hold that 'ead of hers a little lower 
sometime, that's what I think.' 

* I hope not,' said Mrs. Grimes ; ' she's a civil-spoken, quiet 
girl, and she's so kind to that little child, whose father was 
put in quod for robbery, and her mother is dead now, poor 
little dear.' 

* Yes ; but she needn't 'old her 'ead so high when a neigh- 
bour wants to give her a help. You'd have thought I meant 
to murder the child the way she looked at me, and all 
because I told her I could set her up as a flower-girl, or get 
lier in as a fairy or som'at to the penny-gaff, where my own 
Molly is making a few honest ha'pence every night singing of 
her songs and playing on her banjo.' 

Mrs. Grimes was cautious how she replied to this statement, 
for Mrs. Brunton had a bit of a temper, and might do a spite- 
ful thing, especially when she exceeded in drinking, which had 
been getting more frequent of late. She had only the week 
before flown into a terrible passion with one of the neighboars 

in the house below, for saying she wondered how she conld 

c 
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allow Molly to go to such a place, when her father earned as 
good wages as the other dock-men, and was generally kept 
on at slack times, when the others were paid off. Joe 
Brunt on was looked upon as one of the ' lucky ' men, only he 
had not been so fortunate where his wife was concerned ; for 
she made his home so miserable by her drinking habits, that 
he was fast losing heart, and getting to be as bad in that re- 
spect as she was herself. If he had had a wife like Mrs. Grimes, 
now, some of the neighbours said, poor Joe Bronton might 
have been a well-doing man. There was Jim, by repute a 
resetter of stolen goods, with as comfortable a home as a man 
could have ; but he was really one of the lucky sort, so said 
his friends, for he had always managed to keep out of the 
hands of the police, and was seldom seen the worse of drink. 
He paid his rent regularly ; and kept not only a decent coat on 
his back, but supplied his wife with smart clothes, and in 
consequence was looked up to in the court as the most 
respectable man in it. 

It was indeed a pretty sight to see Jane and her little 
charge sitting in the dingy mission-house, her eager face 
looking earnestly towards the preacher, as if afraid to lose a 
single word. That attentive hearer did much to strengthen 
Mr. Frazer during the trying work he was carrying on ; her 
voice, when she joined in the singing of the psahns and hymns, 
refreshed him as the sound of one of his own mountain brooks 
would have done, whose strength was from the hills^ because 
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it testified of Him who caused the tongues of the weakest of 
His ereatnres to praise Him. It drove the cobwebs from his 
brain, he said, and helped to strengthen him to fight the good 
fight. Even Mr. Frazer's strong constitution was beginning 
to feel the effect of such a heavy charge ; the bustle and the 
foul air, the squalor and the sight of so much misery, were 
fast wearing him out, and he was beginning to long for his 
friend's return, when he would get away from it to a more 
congenial sphere. On this particular Sabbath, before leaving 
home, he had not tried to hide from his sister how fagged he 
really was, but said he would set out earlier, so as to take the 
walk to the mission-room leisarely. A little way from the 
door he overtook Jane and Minnie, and at once accommodated 
his rapid strides to suit the short steps of the latter. Jane 
noticed in a minute how tired he seemed to be, and said she 
hoped he felt well, thinking to herself how hollow his cheeks 
were beginning to look, and what a careworn expression was 
coming instead of the usual bright one. ' I'm only feeling a 
little wearied in body, my dear,' he replied ; ' however willing 
the spirit is, the flesh is weak at times, and this life in this 
district is new to me. It makes me wish at times that I had 
wings like a bird, that I might flee away from the sight of so 
much misery. Do you not feel so too, my dear? ' 

* I don't know, sir,' said Jane ponderingly. ' I've got so 
used to it now ; there is a great deal in custom, I suppose, 
sir. I have so many things to think about when I am 
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sewing, that I forget there is so mnch noise and misery 
round me,' 

* Ah I "God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." How 
true a saying that is I Thank you, my dear, your words have 
shown me clearly what I had been suspecting was the case 
before, that Satan has been trjring to make me think I'm 
rather badly used, when I ought to be glorying in the thought 
that I am spending and being spent in the Lord's service. 
Oh, it is so nice to know that God makes the back fit for 
the burden! May He truly perfect His strength in our 
weakness this day 1 * 




CHAPTER IV. 

Brthetime Mr. Frazer began his sermon, almost all trace of 
the wearied look had disappeared, and when he rose, ererf one 
felt by his manner he had something special to say ; nor were 
they disappointed, for if there had been one inattwtive hearer 
they would hare been ronsed into listening not only to the 
opening words themselves, bat by the tone in which they were 
nttered. ' I speak as a dying man to dying men ; lend me 
therefore yoor ears, my brethren, that I may ponr into them 
the glorions message of the gospeL Let ns meditate on a 
portion of the divine word, as yon will find it contamed in 
the three first verses of the 17th chapter of Saint John's 
GospeL There Jesna asks His Father to glorify Him in 
the giving of eternal hte. '^Eiemallift, whatisthatt" do 
any of my hearers sayT Hearken to the words of Jesns 
Himself : " This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, 
the only tme Clod, and Jeans Christ whom Thon hast sent" ' 
It is not onr intention to repeat at length the good man's 
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words ; saffice it to say that this address was blessed to many, 
and that Jane Martin dated the period of her conrersion to 
it under God's mercy, and, in consequence, her whole future 
life was altered. The conscious impression upon her was made 
during his closing words, therefore we add them here : • To 
those who have accepted of life eternal I say, see that you 
stand firm in the faith. Jesus is still pleading with the Father 
as He did for those followers He had while on earth. " Holy 
Father, keep through Thine own name those whom Thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, as we are. ... And 
the glory which Thou gayest me I have given them ; that they 
may be one, even as we are one : I in them, and Thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one ; and that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, aa 
Thou hast loved me." 

* Ah, my friends, see to it, then, that by your walk and con- 
versation ye seek to show forth Christ's glory. Pray earnestly, 
as He did for you, that while ye are in the world ye may be 
kept from the evil of it ; looking with straining eyes towards 
the reward for such faithfulness, the being made perfect in 
Him and beholding His glory. To those who believe not these 
things, and who have no wish even to make a beginning, I 
would tenderly say, " What shall it profit you if you gain 
the whole world and lose your own soul? " Ah, my friends, 
consider ; consider it before it be too late, that as certain 
as yon came into the world naked and helpless and without 
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possessions, so will yon go ont of it, for man can take 
nothing to the grave. Believe, therefore, on the Lord 
Jesns Christ and thoa shalt be saved. Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
Kght' 

These last words Mr. Frazer uttered in a different voice 
from his usual placid tone, sending a perceptible thrill 
through every hearer. Then, in a minute after, came the 
kindly smile, as he lifted up his hand and said : ' Hearken I 
what does the hynm say? — 

* " I know not the way I am going. 

But weU do I know my Guide ; 
"With a child-like trust I give my hand 

To the mighty Friend by my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him 

As He takes it, is, — *Hold fasti 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 

And bring me home at last*** 

* Oh, how good to know that God is " the way, the truth, 
and the Ufe ! " ' 

After the sermon was over, and the people had dispersed, 
Mrs. Trigg, on going into the little room that served for 
a vestry, was startled to find Mr. Frazer in a half-fainting 
condition. She ran for water to bathe his forehead, and 
after a time managed to get him to drink some, when he 
recovered slowly. * The heat has been rather too much for 
you, sir, said the good woman. * The room ain't properly ven- 
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tilated, they do say. It is bad enough when Mr. Hislop is 
here ; bat then, you see, since you came there are ever so 
many more hearers, and it makes the place so stuffy and 
chokey. I couldn't find a hinch of room for Joe Branton, 
and I was sorry, for he han't been to no church or to chapel 
for ages and ages. He's gone off now with Jane Martin 
and Minnie, poor little dear, and I'm glad of it, for Jane 
is a good girl, and may say a word to him in season.' 

' Ah, a word in season, how good is it I * murmured Mr. 
Frazer. 

' And what's more surprising to me still,* continued Mrs. 
Trigg, hoping her conversation would cheer the good man, 
*I caught a glimpse of Jim Grimes, the coster, who sells 
poultry, and who is not over-particular where he gets it, nor 
his game neither. He was a hovering round the door when 
the hymn was being sung, and he looked as if he would 
have come in too, only he caught sight of Joe in the porch, 
and went away as if ashamed to be seen by him. They 
live in the same court, does Jim and Joe, and so he mayhap 
thought he'd get a chaffing from the costers if it became 
known he had gone to chapel.' 

'Then let us pray that God may take away this fear from 
his heart, my friend. The sneers of our fellow-men are a 
sad stumbling-block in many a one's way to Christ.' 

' That they are indeed,' said Mrs. Trigg. * I know I kept at 
home many a Sunday, just because Trigg chaffed me about 
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tnrniog Methodj ; bnt now I don't seem to mind what he 
says, I'm that happy, and He helps me to bear the tannts.' 

Mr. Frazer decided to remain quietly in the little vestry 
till the evening service. He said he still felt slightly ill, 
and feared the walk in the snn wonld cause a retorn of 
the sickness; bnt that he had no doubt if he remained 
quietly where he was he would be all right. Mrs. Trigg, 
noticing that ^his head was as heavy as lead,' hurried 
home to make a cup of tea to refresh him, and rolled up 
the teapot in an old shawl to keep it warm, as her house 
was some distance from the mission. While she was pre- 
paring the tea she suddenly thought it would be a good 
plan to take her sofa mattress and a pillow, and make up 
a couch for him on one or two of the forms, as he seemed so 
inclined to fall asleep. She therefore got two boys to help her 
to carry the necessary articles, breathing a sigh of relief at the 
thought that Trigg was out, drinking somewhere, she fancied, 
with some boon companions, so that she managed to carry 
out her good intentions without any hindrance. Mr. Frazer 
was truly thankful for the tea, and also for something to lie 
down upon, his head by this time being so painful that he 
could scarcely bear it. * I do hope you ain't in for some illness, 
sir,' said Mrs. Trigg, 'your hands do feel hot, to be sure; 
oughtn't you to go 'ome, sir ? ' But she only caught a few 
words, something about being spent, for Mr. Frazer's head 
was no sooner on the pillow than he was fast asleep. Mrs 
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Trigg sat patiently beside him, quite forgetting, in her 
anxiety, that her husband might return for his dinner ; for 
though he often stayed away, he would occasionally take it 
into his head to come home, ^ just to show his little woman 
who was master, and woe betide her if he did not catch her 
in apple-pie order, that was all.' 

Mr. Frazer slept peacefully on till close upon the hour for 
evening service, and still Mrs. Trigg waited and watched, 
though every hour she grew more anxious. She had taken, 
what she called a hasty snack when she was home for the tea, 
but otherwise she had tasted no food, nor did she feel hungry. 
Getting alarmed at the time he had slept, and his flushed face, 
she was just thinking to herself she had better go in search of 
a doctor, when Mr. Frazer awoke. ' Dear me, where am I f 
what have I really been doing ? ' he said. ' Ah, I recollect ; I 
was somewhat fatigued after preaching, and you made me so 
comfortable, Mrs. Trigg, that I must have gone off to sleep 
at once. Thank you, my friend ; I feel like a lion refreshed, 
quite able now for the remainder of the day's service.' 

Though he said this in a cheerful tone, Mrs. Trigg had 
her misgivings. She was anxious to procure some further 
refreshment, and recollected Jane Martin lived close to the 
mission-house, and might have a cup of tea ready at that 
hour. The thought, too, did arise in her own mind that 
Trigg might be at home, and that it would be safer for her 
to keep out of his way till service was over ; so she set out 
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in an opposite direction. Jane was at home ; but, alas I her 
funds were too low to allow her to have tea twice a day, and 
she had finished it all in the morning. Little Minnie, under- 
standing that the good friend the missionary was in want 
of food, ran to Mrs. Trigg with her piece of bread for ' dood 
Misser Frazer,' as she called him. In the dilemma, Jane 
thought of Mrs. Grimes, and went with Mrs. Trigg to explain 
what was required ; and, fortunately, owing to three pro- 
sperous days, the larder was not only full, but overflowing. 
^ A cup of tea f Of course he shall have that. It's no use 
sending him any brandy, nor yet a drop of beer, for he said 
he wouldn't drink it for anything ; but I've got as prime a 
slice of roast beef left over from our dinner, and a baked 
potato, still 'ot in the hoven, and the dear good gentleman 
is as welcome to it as the flowers in May.' 

There wasn't a happier woman than Mrs. Trigg as she laid 
down the tempting roast beef before Mr. Frazer ; but her dis- 
tress was all the greater when she found he could ouly eat a 
very tiny bit, though he drank the cup of tea most heartily. 
When Mr. Frazer stood up in the reading-desk, it was evident 
to every one he was very ill indeed, so that they were not sur- 
prised when, in the middle of his sermon, he suddenly said, 
' My friends, I feel I cannot go on any longer ; I must there- 
fore ask you to excuse me.' 

^That will we, sir,' said an old man in the front seat, 
^ though sorry on account of the cause; and may God bless 
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you, sir,' to which the whole congregation, as by one accord, 
said, ' Amen/ 

A few minutes before this, a little boy had stepped into 
the mission-ho'use, tugged Mrs Trigg's shawl, and whispered 
loud enough for more than one to hear, ' Trigg's come 'ome, 
and he's in a hawful rage, so you're to come off at once, and 
he says he won't play with you this time/ Poor Mrs, Trigg 
turned a white face to Jane Martin, and asked her to aee 
to the locking up of the doors in case she did not get back 
again in time. It was Jane, therefore, who was in the vestry 
to receive Mr. Frazer; but he was too ill to notice the 
absence of the worthy woman. One of the men had sent 
off to the nearest railway station for a cab, and Mr. Frazer 
was conducted to it through a crowd of sincere well-wishers, 
* There goes as good a man as ever walked,' said one of the 
men ; * I do believe he's killed hisself trying to make folks 
better. They tell me he's out early and late trying to coax 
men out of the grog-shops/ ' He dp work very hard,' said 
another ; * i only wish there were more like him, I do,' — a 
sentiment that seemed to win universal approbatiou from all 
around. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Trigg having gone home, Jane Martin 
locked the doors, and followed her with the keys. When she 
reached the court at the end of which Mrs. Trigg stayed, 
Jane found the door slightly open, and on receiving no answer 
to the knock, she pushed it open, where a; sad sight met her 
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gaze. There lay poor Mrs. Trigg, bleeding profusely from a 
wound in her right temple, her poor old black gown torn to 
pieces, and her well-worn bonnet crushed and broken as if it 
had been trampled under foot. By the help of some of the 
neighbours, who came to Jane's help at her request, the worthy 
woman was brought round at last ; but it did seem a long time 
to Jane, who was not accustomed to such sights. ^ Oh, 
this ain't the first time, my dear,' said one of the women to her. 
^ Trigg is most brutal, and she's so patientf ul. He ought to 
be sent to jail for this, that he ought, only she'l] not hear of 
it eyer,* 

*No, no ! it's the drink that's done it,' said Mrs. Trigg 
faintly. * He'll be sorry when he comes to hisself , I know.' 

It was ever so many days before Mrs. Trigg was able to 
be out again; and as for Mr. Frazer, the sad news soon 
reached Jane's ears that he was stricken down with fever. 
Thus on the same day, Jane Martin was deprived for the time 
of the help and countenance of the only friends who had 
shown her sympathy during her first days of trial 




CHAPTER T. 

Fbou tUa da/ a new life began for Jane Martio and little 
Minnie. The former had come home deeplj impressed with 
the words she had heard; for thongh she had always been a 
tboBghtfol girl, and carefully inatmcted in Bible truths by 
her mother, she had not till now been bom again into newness 
of life. She was in a great state of tremor, and conld scarcely 
believe in her conrersion being genuine, for she did not feel 
terror or great distress of mind on account of sin, as she sup- 
posed every true penitent would do, but felt rather full of holy 
joy that her earnest prayer to God to give her a new heart 
had been answered, and that Christ bad indeed entered in. 
Kow she was experiencing the knowledge of being one with 
Him, and, having given herself np to Him, she felt her sins 
were indeed forgiven her. Half of the night she spent in 
prayer to God for His mercy in the past, and entreated Him 
that He would indeed keep her nnspotted from the world, at 
the same time beseeching Him to try her and prove her, and 
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see if there were any wicked way in her, that she might be 
led in the way everlasting. When she rose in the morning, 
her heart was still full of this happy knowledge, and over- 
flowing to God on account of it. She prepared the break- 
fast, which consisted of a little boiling water being added to 
the tea leaves of the previous day, and a piece of dry bread for 
each, Minnie getting the largest share. After the cups had 
been washed and the room made tidy, Jane set out with the 
parcel of finished work, leaving Minnie employed cutting 
out a few of the pictures from the odd leaves of the news- 
papers. The little girl was quite accustomed to be left 
alone now, and heard the key turn in the lock without a 
sigh, for she knew Jane would bring her her dinner, — ^per- 
haps a herring, or a piece of pudding, or something nice, 
as this was pay-day, Alas! poor Minnie's expectations 
were doomed to disappointment, for, on reaching the shop, 
Jane was distressed beyond measure to find her employer 
was about to give up business and leave London, having 
got a good offer for his warehouse ; and as it was to be pulled 
down to make room for a larger building, she had not even 
the prospect of getting work from a new proprietor. The 
man was truly sorry for her, and, taking compassion upon 
her pale face, he added a shilling to the payment due, saying 
that he hoped she would fall in with some suitable work ere 
long. 

* You should purchase a few flowers to sell,' he said. * That 
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comely face of yours would be as good as a five-pouud note 
to you.* 

Jane thanked him, but said her mother had had a horror 
of her selling anything on the streets, and that as for being a 
domestic servant, as he next proposed, she had taken charge 
of a little girl belonging to a neighbour now dead, and that 
she could not forsake her. 

^ Ah, well,' said the shopman, ' friendship has its duties, no 
doubt ; but my advice to you is, get the child into the Union 
as soon as you can.' 

As Jane walked slowly home, she thought of Minnie with 
her innocent clinging ways and her sweet lisping prattle, 
and tried to picture her with her hair cut close and her blue 
affrighted eyes turned upon the group of rough children. 
^ She'd break her little heart in a week,' said Jane, with a shud-^ 
der. *No; I must beg my way to her grandmother's before 
that day comes.' Then she began to turn over in her mind 
all the promises in the Scriptures, — promises for this world as 
well as for the next. ' Who knows but God is going to take this 
way to prove mel' she said; and she tried to pray earnestly 
that He would help her to bear whatever He saw fit to lay 
upon her with patience. The few pence she had earned were 
carefully laid away in her little box, — a very few they seemed 
to be when the one shilling and fourpence had been put aside 
for the week's rent, — ^but she tied on Minnie's hat and cape 
quite cheerfully, saying, ^ Come along, dear ; Qod will send 
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Jane some work to do soon.' Minnie quite forgot her dis- 
appointment of her expected dinner in the delight of going 
out for a walk, and Jane could hardly keep her eager feet in 
check as they went down the stairs together Mrs. Grimes, 
who happened to be going out at the same time, expressed 
her surprise at seeing them out at that hour of the day; but 
her question was answered by Minnie, who explained in her 
own way that they were going to get some work to do, and 
that Jane said God would send it, and then Minnie would 
have a penn'orth of pudding once more. 

* I*m sorry to hear the work has stopped, my dear,' said 
Mrs. Grimes kindly ; * it's worse for you, who have never been 
accustomed to hawk anything about. This has been a very 
bad week for both me and Grimes, else I'd have tried to give 
you a lift, I would. But here's a penny for the puddin', little 
lass ; and if we have better luck to-day^ I'll call up to yoo, 
and you must drop in when Grimes and me are having 
our bit of supper, — there's always plenty going then. If 
we have a bad day, it will be just as well to keep out 
of my old man's way, them bad days do try his temper, 
they do.' 

Jane put off buying the pudding as long as possible, for 
even this gift of a penny was a help to her. She had wan- 
dered from shop to shop without success, and greatly feared 
the little girl might have some hungry days before her, so 
that she had need to keep her own pennies carefully. It 
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was a weary week that, and at the end of it her little store 
had sadly diminished, and her face was b^inning to show 
traces of hanger. Mrs. Grimes had either forgotten her 
promise about the sapper, or trade was still at a low ebb 
with them, for Jane never saw her again ; and as for Joe 
Branton, he had gone off in a fit of disgast at his wife, who 
was drinkmg harder than ever, and was never to be seen at 
home. The other neighbonrs, too, had qaite enough to 
do with themselves, and were hard put to it to provide 
the daily bread. To add to Jane's troubles, her friend, poor 
Mrs. Trigg, had been so brutally used on account of the 
disappearance of the sofa cushion, that she had been taken 
away to the hospital ; and as there were several witnesses to 
prove her husband's wicked conduct, he had been taken 
before the magistrate, and sent to prison for ten days with 
hard labour. 

At the end of the court, in a comer of it, was a tumble- 
down shed, and one afternoon, when Jane was returning from 
a long and unsuccessful tramp, she observed an old man 
standing by it, unyoking a small donkey from a little cart 
She had seen him more than once, and knew the neighbours 
thought him morose and sulky in his disposition, hating to 
be spoken to by any one, and never frequenting a public- 
bouse, nor 80 much as sending for or fetching himself a drop 
of beer. Strange to say, however, he was a favourite with 
all the children, and none of them ever attempted to make 
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fun of him, as they did of old Tim Dobbs, the eat-and-dogV 
meat man, whose donkey occupied a similar shed at the other 
end of the court. Old Turfy, as the former was called, for 
want of any knowledge of a proper name, and because he cut 
and sold turf to those who had larks and other birds, seemed 
to be deaf to any disparaging remarks when made about his 
personal appearance, whereas old Tim*s temper was like gnn« 
powder — ^it flared up at a single word. Besides all this. Turfy 
not only had given an old coat on Guy Faux day, but alwaya 
remembered * the grotter ' when it was built, every year to 
the extent of sixpence, which liberality insured him from 
being molested by the boys of the court from one year's end 
to the other. They would even leave off in the middle of the 
most exciting game of pitch and toss, to give old Clover., aa 
they called the donkey, a kindly clap, and engage in a froliq 
with him, when Clover, who had a quick nose, would scent a 
piece of bread in any pocket in a moment. On this parti- 
cular afternoon the donkey was surrounded by half a dozen 
boys, who were trying to keep him from getting at a piece of 
bread in one of the jackets. At last it was pulled out, and, 
Clover, in the greatest glee, and being freed from the cart, 
rushed off round the court with the bread in his mouth. Just 
as he was passing Jane, he dropped it, when Minnie, who 
had only tasted a small crust that day, made a sudden rush 
at it, and before Jane could stop her, was eating it raven-* 
ously. Clover came to a dead stand before the little girl, 
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and gazed at her with his long ears drawn forward, and with 
as pazzled an expression as a donkey ever had, till the bread 
had disappeared. At this moment Jane felt the ground 
suddenly giving way under her feet, her ears were full of 
strange sounds, and she sank down in unconsciousness upon 
the pavement. When she recovered her senses, she was sur- 
prised to find herself propped up in a comfortable easy-chair 
close to a window that opened on to a carpenter's woodyard ; 
on the sill were a few bright flowers, and hanging on the wall 
close by, a cage with a lark in it, that kept trilHng and singing 
as if its throat would burst in thankfulness and delight over 
the fresh turf that had just been given to it. The room was 
at the back of Glover's shed, indeed was a portion of the 
carpenter's property, and was as clean as possible; the bed 
that stood at one end was covered with a bright patched 
bedcover, and a comer cupboard had ever so many pretty 
cups and plates in it, and by the side of the door hung a 
clock with a ship in full sail painted upon the pendulum. Old 
Turfy .was busily engaged cooking some savoury stuff over 
the fire, his occupation being eagerly watched by little 
Minnie, who kept smacking her lips as if she felt the taste of 
it in her mouth. .He was quick to notice that Jane was awake, 
and hastened to pour out a little of the soup into a cup, hand- 
ing it to her with a smile, and a kindly ^ Drink that, my dear, 
it'll put some life into you.' At the same time, Minnie got a 
small bowl all to herself, and a large piece of bread, which 
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she received with a sigh of intense satisfaction and a ^ Tank 
you edy much.' 

When the table was cleared, Old Turfy sat down and 
looked at Jane earnestly, then suddenly said, ^ Hunger, I 
suppose 1 ' 

' I can't ever thank you enough for your kindness,* said 
Jane. * Yes, I suppose it was hunger ; the sight of Minnie 
eating the bread made me sick.' 

' Ay, I know it's a horrid feeling. I've known me go miles 
round to keep myself away from the shops so as not to see the 
food in the windows. But what are you going to do now? ' 

^ Oh, I must go home with Minnie at once. I am taking up 
your time,' said Jane, hastily rising. She was forced, how- 
ever, to sit down again, owing to a return of the dizziness. 

* No, no, my dear, there's no hurry; what I meant was, how 
are you going to earn your bread? for I plainly see you are 
out of work.' 

' I really don't know what to do,' replied Jane, the tears 
slowly trickling down her cheeks. ' They won't trust their work 
out of the workrooms; but I can't leave Minnie so long alone.' 

* There's the Union, you know,* said Turfy slowly ; * but,' 
he continued, seeing Jane's distressed look, ' ah, well, I don't 
wonder to see you shake your head; she's too tender and soft a 
little thing to go there, and yet something must be done.' He 
sat twisting and turning his under lip between his thumb and 
finger for ever so long. ^ I have it, my dear,' he said at last. 
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* You'll trust her to me and Clover ; she can sit in a corner of 
the cart ; she'll be all the better of some fresh air, and she'll 
enjoy running about the grass when I'm cutting the turf.' 

Jane held out her hand, for her heart was too full for words 
to thank him sufficiently. ^ Oh, how good God is,' she mur- 
mured, ^ to raise up a friend to me in time of need !' 

* Yes, God is edy good,' said Minnie. ' He made Clover 
be a good kind donkey, and sent him wif a piece of bread to 
Minnie; and now Minnie has had nice soup, and Minnie must 
give 'oo a kiss for making the pain go away.' She jumped 
off the box, and held up her sweet face towards Turfy's rough 
weatherbeaten one, pressing up her lips in readiness like a 
rosebud. 

The old turf-cutter stooped down and kissed her. Lifting 
her up in his arms, he held her close to him for a minute, 
then set her back on to the box with a sigh. 

' If there is a God,' he said, ' would He let such a pretty 
flower perish for want 1 I don't believe, then, in no such a 
Being.' 

*0h, how dreadful!' said Jane, with a shudder. *0h, I 
do believe He cares for us, and in His own good time He 
will supply all our wants. His ear is not shut against our 
prayers.' 

* You believe that, do you?' said the old man, with a sted- 
fast look into Jane's face, — ^ you that are nigh-hand dying of 
Lunger?' 
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* Tboagh He slay me, yet wii\ I trnat in Him,' said Jane 
Golemnly. 'My flesh and my heart ftuletb, bat God is the 
Btreugth of my heart, aad my portioD for erer. He will 
feed me with the bread of life that cometh down from 
heaven, for my trast ia in Christ my Saviour.' 




CHAPTER Tl. 

The next mornmg Jaoe was roased at a very early hour b; 
bearing a great commotioa on the stair leading to ber attic, 
and on looking out ebe saw a man coming up, followed hj a 
woman and half a dozen children, every one carrying some 
article of f ornitnre, lar^e baskets, or pewter quart pots for 
meaenring fruit, while one little fellow had a pair of scales 
nnder one arm and a miserable-looking cat tacked securely 
under the other. They were the new tenants for Mrs. 
Semple's room, and Jane saw at a glance that they were 
a vwj different class of neighbonrs from what she bad lately 
been accustomed to. ' Oh, my poor Minnie,' she said, ' how 
am I erer to keep her from being contaminated by such com- 
panions!' She had yet to learn, however, that it is some- 
times safer not to judge from appearances ; for thongh the 
children were certainly ragged and noisy, the parenta were 
hard-working, honest people. Her first intention was to shut 
her door, turn the key in the lock, and hare nothing to do 
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with them ; but one of Mr. Frazer's favourite verses came to 
her mind, ' Be ye kindly affectioned one towards the other.' 
In a moment she was in the middle of the tired but noisy 
group, helping to light the fire, and then to arrange the few 
articles of furniture they had with them. While thus occu- 
pied, she learned that their name was Brown, that the man 
had been a costermonger all his life, and had once been in a 
good way of doing ; only sickness had brought both him and 
his wife to sore straits, and they were now selling whelks. 
The two eldest girls sold water-cresses ; the boy, newspapers 
and fusees; and the younger ones looked after the baby and 
helped to * worm ' and clean the whelk shells. When Mrs. 
Brown heard that Jane was out of employment, and objected 
to hawk things about the streets, she said she would be glad 
to have her help indoors, for that if she would take the boil- 
ing of the shell-fish off her hands during the day, she would 
be able to go round with her husband to help him to sell 
vegetables in the morning. In a very short time, Jane be- 
came quite expert at boiling the whelks ; and as Mrs. Brown 
explained that when the shells looked bright and clean it 
helped the sale greatly, Jane was very particular to rub 
every shell separately, so that Mrs. Brown declared customers 
bought the moment their eyes fell on her tray. Samuel 
Brown was an enterprising man, and finding that Jane was 
so conscientious and willing, the moment he had a little spare 
money he added hot eels to his business, and was even talking 
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of trying somethiDg else to draw castom. Jane was kept 
very bnsy; bnt thoagh her back often ached, and she felt 
sick many a tune with the smell of the cooking, she was 
too thankful of the employment to dream of thinking herself 
overworked. 

One Saturday morning, being extra busy, the door 
opened, and a bronzed, weather-beaten face appeared in the 
doorway, causing all the children to stare with astonishment 
at the unusual interruption, and Minnie to hide her face 
behind an old rag doll she carried about with her every- 
where. Jane, who was enveloped in a cloud of steam, was 
too intent upon her work to look round, but, fancying it 
was one of the children just returned, and feeling by the air 
that was finding its way in that the door was still open, 
she called out, ' Shut the door, dear, else Mrs. Brunton will 
be coming up to scold us again about the smell of the 
cooking.' 

* And I don't wonder at it, too ; why, whatever are you 
about, Jane Martin ? ' 

Jane turned her head round quick enough now, for she 
recognised the voice of Thomas Harris, and in her excite- 
ment she very nearly drew the huge fish-kettle over upon 
herself. It was both a joyful and a sorrowful meeting to 
both, for the recollection of the day they had last met 
came vividly to their mkids, — how happy tbey had all been 
together. 
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' There was dear father,' as Jane said, * trying to cheer poor 
mother ; and there were yon, Thomas, making as all laagh by 
your jokes about bringing home a monkey to me ; and the 
weather, too, it was just lovely I I often think and dream of 
the walk we had along the lane, so full of dog-roses and 
flowers ; I feel the scent in my nostrils yet ; and I often fancy 
I hear the birds singing as they did that last day you and 
father were ashore.' 

*Ay, it was a day to be remembered by both of us, 
'specially by me, for it was then you promised you'd be my 
own little wife some day ; and now I come back to find you 
as poor as poor, boiling nasty-smelling fish for an old hawker, 
and all the roses gone out of your cheeks, and scarcely a bit 
of the old little girl left except her dear honest eyes and her 
sweet voice, that's sweeter than any bird.' Then Thomas 
said he insisted upon their being married at once, so that she 
might draw the largest half of his pay, and proposed to^o off 
to see about a special licence, so that they could be married on 
the Monday morning first thing. ^ There ain't a moment to 
lose, my girl,' he said, rising to put his words into execution ; 
' we're to sail again on Wednesday night. I couldn't go 
away leaving you in such misery unless ; but now you and 
this little friend o' yours will live like ladies till I come again.' 

They had gone into Jane's room with little Minnie to have 
a quiet talk, and the sight of the poverty-stricken state of 
the little apartment made the honest heart of the sailor ache. 
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Jane wished — oh, so earnestly ! that her mother or Mrs. 
Semple had been spared, or that some female acqaaintance 
were near her who conid advise her, for a conflicting stir of 
natural feelings filled her mind, the more so from the nn« 
expectedness of the event. She conId not, indeed, jast make 
sure that she was quite ready in such a sadden way to under- 
take the responsibility of a wife, but she was too sensible a 
girl to throw obstacles in the way, such as the want of proper 
clothes to appear in at church, or give any such reason 
for delay, and in the end she agreed to the marriage banns 
being procured. 

Thomas would have carried Jane off then and there to 
spend the afternoon in the Zoological Gardens, after the 
special licence had been got, but she had promised Mrs. 
Brown she would have all the eels and whelks ready by five 
o'clock ; and, knowing so many lives were depending on the 
sale of what she prepared, she at once asked Thomas to 
excuse her. Sailor- like, he was a little impatient at not being 
able to have his own way, — the first day he was on shore, 
too ; but, seeing Jane's eyes full of tears at his impatient 
words, he said, ^ Never mind, my lass. I'll set off now and 
see about the licence, and when your cooking is over, we'll go 
and see what they are after in one of the big theatres. I 
shouldn't wonder, now, this little friend of yours ain't a bit 
too young but that she can enjoy a play along with us.' 

Jane's pale face flushed red, and then grew deadly pale. 
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Some months ago she woald have been perfectly delighted at 
the thought of going to & theatre, bat now she dare not 
waste her precioos time in any such place. And yet it did 
seem hard to refuse again what Thomas had proposed for 
her pleasure. It was the first time she had been called to 
show upon which side she stood, and she had to own after- 
wards to herself, with bitter tears, she made a miserable 
beginning ; for instead of telling him plainly of her altered 
feelings, she made quite another excuse. * It's very good of 
you, Thomas,' she said, ^but I would rather not go there 
to-night. Think of the short time you are to be on land ; 
couldn't we rather take a quiet walk? I want to hear about 
your last voyage, and everything that has happened to you 
since we parted. Remember, too,' she added, ^ I have not 
heard anything about dear father's death.' 

^ He was as true a heart of oak as ever stepped a deck, 
was your father,' said Thomas heartily ; ' ay, and died doing 
his duty. He'd have been saved, too, if the mate had got 
his will ; but the captain fancied a boat couldn't live in such 
a sea, and gave contrary orders just when we were about to 
lower away. I would have sprung in to his rescue, as he had 
done to save one of our shipmates who was lost too, but it 
wasn't of the least use ; and I can tell you what, Jane, my 
heart nigh-hand burst itself, it did, when the captain gave 
orders to lower the flag to him by way of good-bye, and we 
saw him stop swimming then, and then wave his band to us 
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as if he knew our meaning, and that it was all ap with him. 
And so it was, too, for the next moment he joined his hands 
above his head, and went down. Bat cheer ap, Jane ; don't 
cry and fret like that, mj girl. There's no occasion for 70a 
to be down in the dolef als ; for, do ye see, he was ready to go 
if ever a man was, and I only wish there were more like him 
afloat. It's a short life and a merry one with the most of as 1 
and why not ? * 

^ Oh, Thomas, don't yon speak like that, dear ! I ought to 
ha?e told you oat plain that I've made ap my mind to be 
a Christian oat and oat, — ^not in name only, but to do my 
best to serve the Savioar faithfally. I'll rather spend my 
time reading aboat Him and thinking of all He has done for 
me, than wasting it in a theatre ; and it woald be so nice if 
you would try to think so too.' 

^It's all very well for you to turn Methody ; all women are 
set that way, I suppose. But look here, my girl, if you were 
days, and weeks, ay, and months at sea, you'd be glad of a 
few hours' pleasure ashore. Your father, mind you, was one 
in a thousand in. that way. He stood clear of all grog-shops 
and gambling booths at home and abroad ; he had a knack 
of giving them a wide berth ; and he'd be sure to be found 
cruising about among the bazaars in search of eurios, or 
showing the lads all the strange churches or buildings. I 
must say we were one and all the better of it after, for the 
strange yams he would spin about the things he had seen 
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kept us merry and gay when we were once more safely 
afloat again.' 

*And why can't you be like father and do as he did, 
Thomas 1 ' said Jane. 

* Just because I'm a different make of a man altogether, you 
see. He had such a ready way of taking the laugh against 
him, ay, and sometimes turning it upon the one that started it, 
too ; but with me, I can't stand it, and so I set to, to try the 
weight of my fists, for being made game of always did set 
my temper up. It ain't easy to bear, I can tell you ; and I've 
seen even your father's cheeks go afire at times when he was 
pressed extra hard. But,' continued Thomas, with a laugh, 
' don't you be fretty about me now ; I'm no worse than the run 
of seamen, — mayhap, between ourselves, a little better. When 
a mate dies and is lowered overboard, I do feel his loss badly, 
and in course have a spell at my Bible, and take a thought 
of where we are all hastening to, I does ; and in a storm, too, 
I says " Our Father " as steadily as I can, and " This night 
when I lie down to sleep," the little prayer I used to say at 
mother's knee regular, but it's as good a one as a man can 
have, be he ever so old ; for after all, if we get the Lord to 
keep our souls, what more do we want I ' 

* I wish dear Mr. Frazer the missionary were here ! ' said 
Jane, with a sigh ; < he would have been sure to make you 
see it is one's duty to be thinking more about our eternal 
salvation than anything else in the world.' 
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^ And very proper, too, my lass,' said Thomas. ^ Bat what 
I say is, a sailor haVt mnch time to be thinkiDg of anything 
beyond his work, specially if he has as hard a second mate 
as we had this trip, who keeps you scraping and tarring 
down every spare moment, so that you can't as much as 
stretch your arms, so to speak. It's easy for folk ashore to 
be thinking of the )ife beyond ; but when it's turn in and 
turn out from mpming to night in all sorts of weather, the 
bad coming i^)permost, as is mostly the case, and with a mate 
holloing at you for a set of idle fellows, you han't time for 
such a luxury as thinking, 'cept it be, mayhap, that you're as 
hard-used a chap as ever came into the world.' 

* Then why don't you give it up and stay ashore, Thomas? 
Oh, do,' said Jane. 

^ 'Cause I've got used to it with all its drawbacks. We sailors 
must have our growl, you know, my dear, and there must be 
sailors. Some time, when you and I have got that little 
cottage home we used to speak about, with the roses and the 
flowers all a-growing, and with a seat in the porch where I 
am to sit of an evening ^nd smoke my pipe and spin you all 
mj yams, then that will he the time for me turning Methody 
and going to church regular, as all shore folk ought 
to do/ 

Jane sighed, but was forced to be content, hoping that it 
would indeed come all right in time, — comforting herself, too, 
with the thought that her father had been very fond of 

E 
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Thomas, and had not onlj given his consent to their marriage, 
bat had seemed pleased she had chosen him. 

* Here am I sitting chattering,' said Thomas, rising once 
more to go, * I onght to be looking aft«r that 'ere licence if 
we're to be married on Monday morning, so FU just step 
round to the nearest pablic-hoase and ask the man where 
Tm to find the gentleman who sells snch papers ; hell most 
likelj know all abont it, for I mast own I'm at a loss, seeing 
as how I never made snch a parcha.se afore.' Palling oat a 
handful of gold coins, he handed two sovereigns to Jane, 
insisting upon her taking them, to buy something good 
for supper, as he said, for he intended to be back to eat it 
* I'll bring our dinner for to-morrow myself, and we'll go to 
church or meeting, whichever you please to fix.' 

Catching up Minnie in his arms, he tossed her up to the 
ceiling and kissed her before putting her down, promising 
her a fine doll on his return. For a minute Minnie's eyes 
sparkled, but the next they filled with tears. ^ Minnie no want 
Jane's sailor to go away,' she said, with quivering lip, * for 
Jane will cry when the rain and the wind comes. Jane's 
sailor must come, back edy edy soon, and not wait to buy 
a doll.' 

TU be back in a very short time, my little dear,* said 
Thomas, kissing her once more. ^ I shan't let the sharpest 
barnacle stick to my shoes, I tell you. But what does Jane 
say more about her sailor t ' 
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^ Jane asks God to keep him safe and bring him home 
again edj soon,* said Minnie solemnly. 

The roqgh face of the sailor softened, and an nnnsaal 
moisture found its way to the corners of his eyes. He coald 
not say more than ^ God bless yon, Jane,* for the rising of 
the ball in his throat ; bat he wrang her hand, patted Minnie 
kindly on the head, and the next moment he was gone. 




CHAPTE3R VH. 

Poor Jane Martio's troobl^ were by no means at an end ; 
for, as it tarned oat, ebe had need of a large amount of patience 
and ChriHtian fortitade to snstain her at the very time when 
the cnp of happiness seemed ready to her lips. Having 
managed to get all Mrs. Brown's cooking done, she took 
Minnie out with her to make the varions pnrchasea for the 
supper. She could not help feeling that anrely now all her 
tronbles were at an end ; and as they walked briskly along, 
she inwardly thanked God over and over ^ain for ffis good- 
ness to her. In passing a pnblic-honse at the comer of one 
of the streets, there was sacb a noisy gronp at the door that 
she lifted Minnie m her arms and crossed to the other side 
as qnickly as possible to avoid them. Minnie tamed her 
head towards the crowd, and gave a cry of alarm ; bat Jane, 
fancying she was afraid of the rongh men, hastened along 
faster than ever. 

' Oh, Minnie will whip 'em for hnrting the poor sailor 
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man 1 * cried Minnie, struggling to get oat of Jane's arms ; 
bnt though Jane heard the words qoite distinctly, she never 
fancied for a moment that the noisy crowd, who were evi- 
dently trying to keep some one in who would much rather 
be out, had anything to do with her or her future prospects. 
She went swiftly along the first turning, and stopped at the 
window of a small eating-house, the sight of the good 
things placed there at once taking up Minnie's attention. 
The little girl was eager to buy a portion of everything the 
window contained, but Jane instinctively shrank from the 
thought of spending any of the two sovereigns, and con- 
tented herself with purchasing some tripe, a fried sole, and a 
few baked potatoes, all of which she managed to pay for 
with her own earnings, counting on the money given her for 
future requirements, if such there should be. She then 
hastened home, passing the public-house once more, where 
only a few children lounged round ; and the noise of mirth 
and laughter issued through the half-open door, as the waiters 
and tapsters hurried in and out of the various rooms to 
supply the customers. The tripe was put in Jane's single 
saucepan, and set by the side of the fire to stew, and the 
sole placed on a plate in front of it, along with the potatoes, 
to keep hot. A small tablecloth — the only one left of a 
goodly stock of home-made napery, the handiwork of Jane's 
maternal grandmother, who was a Scotchwoman — ^was laid 
on the tabic, and everything placed in readiness. 
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Mrs. Brown, coming home in the conrse of the evening, 
looked In to Jane's room, and expressed her surprise at the 
unnsaal set oat ; bat all Jane said, was that she expected a 
friend to sapper, and Mrs. Brown was in too great a horrj 
to make farther inquiries. 

* We're doing the briskest trade to-night as ever we did,' 
she said. ^ We've sold the whole of the second lot, and 
now here I am up again for more. I'm taking all you've 
boiled this afternoon ; for Samuel he says, he thinks we'll 
get rid of it all immediately, for do ye see there's a jolly 
chap is a treating of the whole company round like a gentle- 
maa. I'd have asked you to boil us some of those we laid 
in salt, but you're tidied up for the night, so I shan't trouble 
you.' 

Jane was very glad Mrs. Brown decided to let her off, for 
in spite of herself, she was thankful to think her present 
employment was so soon to be at an end. Poor little Minnie 
was sadly puzzled at her friend's behaviour, for Jane was 
every now and then pouncing upon her to kiss her and give 
her a friendly hug, and as suddenly setting her down again. 
She seemed, too, to be quite unable to answer any of the 
little girl's questions, just as if she had become quite deaf, 
for she did not seem to hear a word Minnie said. At last 
Jane made a great effort to compose herself, and, taking 
Minnie on her knee, she sat down by the fire, and sang to 
her as many hymns as she knew. But hour after hour 
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passed, and still Thomas Harris never appeared, and Jane 
had to take the snpper from the fire, lock her door for 
the night, and go to bed with an anxioas heart. ' He will 
come again to-morrow, dear,' she said to Minnie. ^ Perhaps 
he has had some tronble about the paper, and it kept him 
too late.' Bat still Jane was uneasy, though she could 
scarcely have gi?en a reason for it. She was thankful when 
the daylight dawned, for she could not sleep, so rose and 
dressed herself, then sat down close under her little skylight 
window to read her Bible. Opening it at a venture at 
Isaiah, she read, ^ For a moment have I forsaken thee, but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lord, thy Redeemer!* Was it possible, she thought to 
herself, that she had been doing anything to cause the Lord 
to turn His face from her*? And then she recollected, when 
speaking to Thomas Harris, how ashamed she had felt to 
confess that she had made up her mind in earnest to follow 
Christ fully. ' We are made partakers with Christ, I know/ 
said Jane, her breast heaving with suppressed emotion, ^ if 
we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto the 
end ^ but I have been letting myself slip backwards at the 
very outset. Oh, if Mr. Frazer were only here to guide me, 
or if I could only find his address, that I might go to him 
to ask him what I should do ! Ah,' continued Jane, * there 
I am again, trusting in Mr. Frazer, and forgetting that I 
can go to Him who alone can help me 1 ' She opened hor 
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Bible once more, this time at the New Testament, praying 
that He would direct her thoughts to some portion suitable 
to her sad case. Nothing conld be more so than the chapter 
and verses that lay before her. ^ Seeing, then, that we have 
a great High Priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God, let as hold fast our profession ; for we have 
not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, but was in aU points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.' 

Jane had just sunk upon her knees to pray for needed 
strength to fight the good fight of faith, when a knock came 
to the door, and on opening it she found a Uttle boy stand- 
ing. Her hope that he had come with a message from 
Thomas Harris was short-lived ; for, after looking at her for 
a moment, he said, ^ You're the gell that has Semple's little 
horphin living with you f ' 

Jane said she was. 

*Then Tve come to tell ye that old Turfy is took bad, and 
hell be glad if you'll come down and take a look at him, 
while I go to fetch the doctor. I've gived Clover his break- 
fast, for Turfy knows he's fond of me, — ^likes me better than 
any boy in the court ; and he knows, too, I am to be trusted 
to do it fair, and not prig his com. He won't let me feed the 
lark« Turfy won't ; but I've lighted his fire, and put on the 
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kettle, so yon can make him a cnp of tea, or anything yon 
please, straight off.' 

Hearing Mrs. Brown was moving abont her room, Jane 
tapped at the door to ask her to give a look after Minnie in 
case she woke, adding, not without a good deal of confusion 
in manner, that if any one called asking for her, she wonld 
be glad if Mrs. Brown would send any of the children down 
to Turfy's for her, explaining that she had been sent for by 
the old man, as he was ill. 

Poor Turfy was really very ill indeed ; but Jane was able 
to do a good deal for him to make him more comfortable, 
and at last he fell asleep. Leaving the little boy, who still 
lingered about Clover*s shed, to watch in case the old man 
awoke, Jane went up to see what Minnie was about, and 
found her dressed, and sharing a hearty breakfast with Mrs. 
Brown'ig children. 

* We had such very good luck last night, that we have 
plenty and to spare,' said the good woman. ' Gome, sit 
you down, Jane, and have a cup of coffee. We have some 
prime ham ; I'm sure you'll be all the better of it.' 

Jane was, however, in no humour to eat ; and as Minnie 
seemed to be very comfortable, and had no wish to leave her 
present hospitable quarters, Jane said she would go down to 
the old man again, repeating once more her request to be 
sent for if any one came to her room. 

^ Who is this sailor little Minnie is talking about?* said 
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Mrs. Brown. * She has been tellmg Lucy all sorts of stories 
aboat him coming to see yon, and yon crying when the rain 
and the wind blow ; bnt it's all so mixed up with her baby 
way of talking, that I can't exactly say I can make it oat. 
Perhaps he's your brother ? Is it him you are expecting to 
come and see you to-day f ' 

' Yes,' said Jane, her face flushing to the temples. ' He 
isn't my brother, but a very dear friend. I half expected 
him last night, but he had some business to see about, and 
it most likely kept him too late, so he may come to-day.' 

*What like was he, my dear?' said Mrs. Brown; but 
Jane was half-way down the -stairs by this time, for the girls 
were at home, and she did not care to be questioned further 
before them. Mrs. Brown turned away with a sorrowful 
shake of the head, but she kept her thoughts to herself for 
the time being, whatever they were. When the elder children 
had gone out, however, she said to her husband, ' I say, 
Samuel, I shouldn't wonder if that sailor we made so much 
money out of last night was a friend of Jane Martin's. She's 
been expecting one to call, and you recollect how hard he 
did try to get away.' 

* Ay, I tell you what, wife, I was sorry for him ; bnt you 
see we don't get such a good customer every night, so it 
would have been madness to have interfered. After a time, 
too, he settled down, and was quite merry, and threw about 
his money as if he had the gold of the Indies at his back.' 
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Td be real downright sorry if it turns out he's Jane's 
friend, for she's a good girl,' said Mrs. Brown. * I wonder 
what's come over him I * 

^He's been took charge of by some of the crimpers, most 
likely, and he'll be safely enough in their clutches till all his 
money and more be gone. * If I thought he was anything to 
Jane, I'd go and hunt him up this minute.' 

*One good turn deserves another, certainly,' said Mrs. 
Brown. ^ He gave us a good lift last night, and what he 
bought from us didn't do him no manner of harm anyhow, 
whaterer the rest did. I shouldn't wonder, now, but they 
drugged his drink. There were those about who were up 
to any trick of the kind.' 

While Samuel Brown was giving himself his Sunday wash 
and brushing up, Mrs. Brown went down to Turfy's to have 
a talk with Jane $ and the end of it was that the poor girl 
was thrown into a terrible state of mind. She jumped to the 
conclusion at once that it could be none other than Thomas 
Harris, the more especially when she found it was the same 
public-house she had passed, where, she now recollected, 
Minnie had called out they were hurting the sailor. She 
explained about the special licence, and the wedding that was 
to have been on the Monday morning, and would have set 
out instantly in quest of him, but Mrs. Brown persuaded her 
such a thing was quite out of the question, — ^that her 
husband would no doubt get some trace of him before long. 
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Jane, however, insisted upon getting additional aid, and, 
remembering that she had seen Joe Brnnton on the stairs 
that very morning, he having retnmed as snddenly as he had 
disappeared, ran off at once to ask him if he would help 
her. Jim Grimes, who was coming along with a roast of 
beef on a tray, and several potatoes round it, on his way to 
the oven, Sunday though it was, paused to inquire what was 
the matter with Jane ; and, on hearing the story, he volun- 
teered to join in the search too. 

^ L was there for a little while myself,' he said, ^ and I came 
off disgusted, for they were taking him in most hawful, and 
he paying up like a gentleman, too. It wasn't any business 
o' mine to hinterfere ; but if I had known he was any friend 
o' yours, my lass, I'd have stood up for him manful.' 

After all, Turfy's illness was a great blessing to Jane, for 
her hands were not only kept busy, but her sympathy roused, 
owing to the old man having to suffer much pain. Toward 
the afternoon, however, he was somewhat relieved, so Minnie 
was brought down at his request, and seated on a low stool 
by the side of the fire, where she sat as quiet as a mouse, 
nursing the cat. Jane, too, moved about quietly, preparing 
the poultices and fomentations, the two making as pleasant 
a picture as a sick man need wish to see. 

'I've been thinking more than once of what we talked 
about the first time we met,' he said, in rather a stammering 
way, as if he felt ashamed to speak of it; but Jane, re- 
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collecting her own difiBculty when speaking to Thomas, 
hastened to help him. 

* Oh yes, I remember,' she said ; ' we were speaking of 
God's goodness, and trasting in Him.' 

' Ay,' said the old man slowly ; ' an' you're still of the same 
mind?' 

' Oh yes, more than ever ; for He has upheld us, Minnie 
and me, and given us our daily bread, and ' — 

* Ay, it's just been daily bread, I can see that, judging by 
your pale, pinched face.' 

* Oh no, we have had all we want — our daily bread and 
more. It is safer not to get all our own way in this world, 
and till to-day I have been very happy ; for I know and have 
felt that Jesus does make Himself our strength, for He indeed 
is in truth the Bread of Life.' 

* And what has come to-day to change it all f ' said Turfy. 
*You came down with a bright, happy smile to me this 
morning, and now I find you moving about with such a sad 
look, and tears glistenmg in your eyes ; what is it all about, 
my dear? It might be a comfort to you to tell an old 
man like me, who has learned to keep things close, of your 
troubles.' 

Then Jane again repeated the story of Thomas' arrival, 
of his intentions, and of his disappearance, and how the 
three men were away in search of him, and how her heart 
was not only heavy and sad, but full of forebodings of evil 



CHAPTER Vllt. 

Ai.L of a sndden, when Jane bad Sahhed her story, old 
Turfy sat straight np in his bed and caaght hold of her hand, 
sqneezing it bo tightly that she almost cried aload vith pain. 
' Surely thera m a God after all, and He has taken the villain 
away in time. My dear, remain as jon are, ay, even withoat 
bread, rather than marry a dronkard ; he will poll himself 
and joa down, down, down erea to the bottomless pit. " Ko 
dnuAard shall Miter the kingdom of heaven," — these were her 
last words to me ; and now she is safe there, and oar Uttle 
child too, and I am shat ont, oat Into the darkness.' 

Jane was somewhat alarmed, and did her best to soothe 
him by reminding him that no one ever saw him in a pnblic- 
honse, and always aobw; adding, ' Sorely yon are not speak- 
ing abont yonrself t ' 

' Yee, my dear, I am. I sent her to her grave with a broken 
heart — my yonng, pretty, kind Uttle wife, who made my home 
■o pleasant to me, — aj, even when I came in with the drink in 
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my head, and my temper np, for it always made me mad and 
wild. I'd never rest till I had picked a quarrel with her ; 
and though she tried hard to soothe me down, never saying 
aaght to worrit me, still I'd manage it somehow. Man/s 
the time I left the mark of my fist on her fair skin, and all for 
nothing. " Was I sorry after, when I came to myself ? " you 
ask. Of course I was sorry, but what of that? — ^it was short- 
lived. The very first time I got bad again, it was the same 
story, till I do believe I hit her too hard one night, when 1 
had been even extra bad, and she sickened and died. ^^ Did 
anybody know of it! " Not very likely, for she wouldn't have 
told against me for the world, — no, hot pincers wouldn't have 
made her say a word ; and, what's more, she wouldn't hear of 
a doctor being called, just in case he would find out, and I 
was mean enough to give in to her notion. For two or three 
days before she died I kept away from the grog-shops and 
was quite sober, I couldn't help seeing she was going to 
leave me then, and I was ready to promise anything to ease 
her mind, poor dear, about our baby boy, and so I solemnly 
vowed I'd never touch a drop of drink from that hour for 
his sake. After she was gone, I kept my promise to her for 
three or four months, and did do my duty by the boy ; and a 
fine fellow he was gro^ndng, and 1 was as happy as a king 
about him, and took such a pride and a pleasure in him as 
never was. But one day I happened to meet a very old 
friend, and he teased me to have a pipe and a single pot of 
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beer with him ; and so I gave in, though, being in my sober 
senses as I was, I might have known beforehand how it would 
end if I once entered a pnblic-honse, — ^that the craving within 
wonld not be content with a pot of beer, once the taste of it 
was in my month. When or how I found my way home I 
do not know, but on opening the door there was a sight to 
sober any man in half a moment. My boy, who was getting 
to be snch a companion to me, and had so many pretty coaxing 
ways with him, — ^there he was, I say, drowned in the wash-tub, 
and scarcely above three or four inches of water in it. I 
seemed to hear his mother's last words of warning sounding 
in my ears, "A drunkard can never enter the kingdom of 
heaven," and for hours and days on end it kept ringing in 
them till I seemed to be deaf to everything else ; and I suppose 
I lost my reason, and as I didn't care what became of me, the 
neighbours fancying Td mayhap put an end to myself, I was 
locked np in a ward in the Union and treated as a lunatic. 
When I came to myself, I gave up believing in a Qod at all, 
and to this day I can't get myself to do it ; for why should I 
be in the land of the living, and them two innocent dears, who 
never did no ill at all, be took away, and all for my fault ? 
Answer me if yon can, lass.' 

Turfy*8 voice was so harsh and loud, while his eyes seemed 
starting out of his head, that for a few minutes Jane was a 
little afraid he was losing his reason once more, but she 
answered as calmly as she could. ^ I think, when God took 
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yoar young wife away, it was in love and mercy, so that she 
might enjoy the glorious rest prepared for those who love the 
Saviour. He took your baby home for the same reason, and 
left you here that you might have time to repent, that in the 
end you may be with them in their heavenly home/ 

* K I could only think that that is true,' said Turfy, draw* 
ing the sleeve of his shirt across his weary eyes, * there wouldn't 
be a happier man in all London. But no, it could not be ; 
for, if there is a God, He could have nothing to do with me 
after the way I've spoken of Him and gone against Him, and 
acted altogether for years on end.' 

* Yes, I know it is a dreadful thought when we come to 
look all our sins in the face,' said Jane ; ^ but then no one need 
despair, not even the chief of sinners, for Christ came down 
to this earth and took upon Himself the likeness of man, yet 
without sin, and suffered and died that we might be saved. 
Not very long ago Mr. Frazer was saying how hard it was 
for many people to believe all this ; that they would not lay 
their burden of sin down at the feet of Jesus, but hugged it 
close to them, taking in their pride a sort of pleasure in sup- 
posing that their sin was too much for Christ to forgive, and 
saying, '^ Oh, I cannot come with all this burden of guilt into 
such a holy presence,'' instead of stretching out their hands 
towards Him with the cry, " Lord, save me or I perish." Mr. 
Frazer reminded us of Paul the persecutor and blasphemer, 
how he was converted; and of Christ's own words abont 
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the man with the hundred sheep, and how he left the ninetj 
and nine and went after the one that was lost^ and how he 
rejoiced over it when it was found, meaning that He did the 
same when even one poor sinner repented and tnmed to Him.* 

Jane had brought her Bible, and now read many comfort- 
ing passages to him. At first he fidgeted about a good 
deal, but by and by he lay and listened quietly, till at last a 
calmer look came over his troubled countenance than Jane 
had ever seen there before. Poor little Minnie had been 
sitting as quiet as possible for hours, but she now scrambled 
up on to Jane's knee, saying as she did so, ^ Sing a sweet 
pretty hymn to Minnie ; Minnie's head '11 be better if 'oo sing 
" I'se a pilgrim an' a stranger." ' 

By the time the hymn was sung to the end, little Minnie 
was fast asleep; but Jane's plaintive voice had awakened some 
long-forgotten memory in the old man's mind, and he lay 
with the tears slowly trickling down his cheekSc ^ It seems,' 
he said, ^ as if I was a child once more, sitting by my 
mother's knee and listening to her singing. Oh, these were 
happy days then I I used to like to go to church then and 
join in the prayers with her and father, and afterwards with my 
wife when we were first married, till the drmk got the better 
of me. Speak of slavery I What greater slavery can there 
be than one who has given himself up to the power of the 
demon drink? That is a yoke that only the power of the 
Highest can break. Oh, the accursed drink ! — ^but for it sho 
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might have been with me still, and so might Onr baby. My 
girl, take the advice of one who knows what a hold it gets 
of yon, and never marry a man who drinks. Steer clear of 
him, I say ; for see what it has brought me to, beyond hope 
of forgiveness in this world and in the next to come.' 

^ No, no, no. Yon must not say that, dear,' said Jane 
softly. ^ Listen,' and she sang a verse or two of her own 
favourite hymn — 

* Art thou weary, heavy laden ? 

Art thou sore distrest ? 
Come to me, " saith One,** and coming 
Be at rest 



* If I ask Him to receive me^ 

Will He say me nay ? 
Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.* 



In a few minutes after. Turfy fell asleep, and, calling the 
little boy who was enjoying the warmth and comfort of a 
bed beside Clover in the shed adjoining, she carried l^linnie 
np-stairs to bed. There was still no word of Thomas Harris, 
but neither Samuel Brown nor the other men had come home ; 
and though Mrs. Brown was beginning to feel somewhat 
anxious as to the safety of her own husband, she very kindly 
kept her fears to herself as to the tricks and quirks of that 
class of men called crimps, who, for all any one knew, had 
perhaps drugged Samuel and his companions, and who would 
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get them shipped off in the first oatward-bound ship as a 
portion of the crew. It was impossible for either of the 
women to sleep, so Mis. Brown came into Jane's room after 
the children bad all been disposed of, and sat talking quietly 
together ever so far on into the night. Jnst when the day- 
light was beginning to dawn, a footstep was heard coming np 
the stairs, which proved to be Samael Brown. He came to 
say Thomas Harris had at last been found, and would be 
along in the morning with Joe and Jim. *' We've had a hard 
time of it to get at him/ he said, ^ but it's all right now > so 
you just get off to bed, both of you, and have an hour's sleep 
while I go and fetch the fish from the market.' 

It was well on in the forenoon, however, before Thomas 
made his appearance, and so changed was he that Jane for 
a moment did not recognise him. He had been well dressed 
in sailor's clothes when he paid his first visit, and had walked 
with a free bold step, holding up his head in a manly way ; 
but now his clothes were replaced by a shabby suit, evidently 
bought from some old-clothesman, as the various garments 
apparently had belonged to different men; so that poor 
Thomas looked more like an e£Qgy of Guy Faux than a 
British seaman. His face was red and swollen, and he huug 
bis head for very shame as he entered the room. ^ It's all 
over with me now, Jane,' he said with a sob in his throat ; 
* but this I will say, I didn't ever mean to get drunk, but was 
forced to do what I did sore against my will' 
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'That he was,* said Samuel Brown, * for I seed him myself ; 
and if I had only known as how he was a friend of yooru, 
I'd have stood np for him, my lass, you may depend on't.' 

'There's no chance of the licence, Jane, now, for the 
money's all gone,' said Thomas. ' Bat what are yoa going 
to do now, my poor girl? ' 

* Never mind me, Thomas,' said Jane, her eyes filling with 
tears nevertheless. ' I'm willing to believe it was all an acci- 
dent this time ; bat oh, Thomas, if you traly love me, promise 
me that from this hoar yoa will never enter a pablic-hoase 
nor let a drop of drink pass over your throat. I've heard 
dear father say if you once gave yoar word you would stick 
to it, and, besides, that this was the only way for a man to 
do if he wanted to keep free from that terrible yoke of drink ; 
for that, if he did not master it, it would master him.' 

* You don't know what you're asking of me, Jane/ said 
Thomas. * You may well call drink a yoke ; it's not so easy to 
lay it aside once you get a taste for it. Besides, there's many 
temptations in a sailor's path to take it when he has a chance, 
though I must say, though I drink my grog as well as most 
aboard, I don't let it master me but once in a way, so you 
needn't be afraid of me on that score.' 

'No, Thomas, that will not do ; I must have your promise 
never to touch a drop, else it will have to be goodbye now 
and for evermore between us.* 

' Well, look here, my lass. I'd do a good deal for your sake, 
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and it grieves me to thiuk bow I might have saved yon from 
mach misery if I bad never been tempted to take that pot of 
beer ; so, if yon will promise to let bygones be bygones, and 
that you'll marry me the end of next trip, Fll try to keep my 
word to you, now given, never to drink a drop of drink till I 
see you again, God helping me.' 

* And so He will, my friend,* said the well-known voice of 
Mr. Frazer, coming in at the door, which had been left stand- 
ing half open. ^ As you say, Jane, drink is the hardest of all 
taskmasters, and will get the better of us unless we keep a 
sharp look-out and a firm grip of ourselves. Come now, let 
us look into the matter, my friends, for I have heard the whole 
story from our friend Mrs. Grimes. Let us consider what a 
drunkard brings upon himself. Solomon says, ^' The drunkard 
shall come to poverty;" and St. Paul tells us that the drunkard 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. That is an awful 
warning, my friend, — ^poverty-stricken here in this life, and cut 
off from the love and favour of God in the next I But what 
does the same apostle tell us to do? — to comfort the backslider, 
lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. There is the Friend who sticketh closer than 
a brother, who is willing and able to give us strength to resist 
the tempti^tions of Satan, so that in the end even the arch- 
enemy himself has no power over us to harm us. Ah, it is 
80 nice when we consider the twofold effect of willingness 
and ability to help. Our dearest friends may be willing — 
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just look at yourself now, my poor fellow, bow gladly would 
you place this good girl in a comfortable home, but you are 
not able. Ah yes, and some friends who are able to help 
want the willing heart ; but Christ is able and He is willing to 
help to the uttermost all who truly repent and turn to Him. 
Are you willing to let Him help you, my friend ! ' 

'Oh yes, sir, if I only knew how,' said Thomas Harris 
very humbly. ' You're College learned, sir, but I'm only a 
poor ignorant seaman, and haven't much opportunity to hear 
aught about them good things, though I've got a Bible 
and can spell it out as well as most aboard, and perhaps 
better.* 

' Ah, that is so nice. Well, now, I will tell you. You said 
that you would try for this young girl's sake to keep from drink : 
it 18 a help to have such an inducement, and we are all the 
better of clinging to anything that will keep us in the right 
path ; but let me tell you, that if along with this anxiety you 
add prayer to God for strength, and thereby gain love to 
your best Friend, the battle will be an easy fought one, and 
the victory sure. God will never forsake you if you ask Him 
always to hold you up. If Satan tempts you to return to the 
forbidden paths, turn to your Bible ; it will point out the 
sunken rocks and the dangerous quicksands, for it is the 
best and safest chart to lead the soul safely into the most 
secure of all havens, eternal life.' 

'I will indeed try to do my best, su-,* said Thomas 
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earnestly. ^ It made me feel so nigh-hand mad this morning, 
when I came to myself and found all my money gone, 
and the very clothes on my back carried off and replaced 
with these old filthy rags. I tell you, sir, I was tempted 
for a moment to pitch myself into the river and so end 
it all. But the thought of this poor girl toiling and slaving 
her dear heart out, that kept me from it I ain't a pretty 
sight by any means, but there's something of the man left 
in me yet ; and if she will only keep trusting in me, I'll do 
my best to make myself a fit companion for her, for she's 
come of a good stock, and a man better than me might be 
proud to win her.' 

' That's right, my fine fellow,' said Mr. Frazer ; ' and you 
may be sure her prayers are following you, and may God 
bless you and keep you from falling.' 

Jane insisted that Thomas should take back the two 
sovereigns, he had given her, and when he spoke of her draw- 
ing his pay from his employers she thanked him, but firmly 
refused to do that; and in this Mr. Frazer took her part, and 
Thomas had to leave with a heavy heart because of the long 
days of hard work in store for her before he could return to 
relieve her from it. * Don't you be so downhearted,' said 
Mr. Frazer, who went at Jane's request to see him safely 
aboard his ship. ' Her life is certainly a very hard one, but 
God is now the strength of her heart ; He will uphold her 
and feed her with food convenient for her.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

Wheh Thomas Hatris stepped on board his ship, it was in 
sailor's garb once more, thanks to the two sorereigns Jane 
had saved, and to the bindnesB of Mr. Frazer, who had insisted 
upon lending him enough to bnj what clothes he reqaired to 
make him as comfortable as possible. ' I feel I can trnst 
yon to pay it to me again,' said the good old man ; ' and 700 
know I shall have the btessiDg promised to the giver,' he 
had added with a smile, giving Thomas a kindly clap on 
the shonlder. 

' Tliaok yon, sir,' replied the poor fellow, the tears coming 
np into his eyes ; ' Pll do my best to earn yoor good opinion, 
that I wiiL We sailors don't much like to have parsons 
vrith ns afloat : we've a notion they bring ns bad lack, do 
yoa see, sir, or that there's snre to be a burial service afore 
the Toyage is ended, or some'at else that's bad may happen 1 
bnt I do believe thafs jast some nonsense altogether, for this 
I know, I can't help feeling yoa've brongbt ont more of the 
man in me, sir, than any one ever did afore.' 
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Even the smallest apprentice ia the ship soon noticed that 
Black Tom, as they called him, was in great distress of mind, 
that something apart from what had cansed his face to be 
bruised and discoloured was vexing him ; and rough though 
his comrades were, they kept aloof, as if wishing to show him 
they respected his sorrow. But when the first two or three 
days of outward-bound activity were over, so as to make the 
vessel what was called ship-shape, and there had come a 
breathing-time, Thomas still continued to be dull and listless, 
and seemed by no means inclined to be social with any one. 
Most of the men then began to talk about him, though in a 
whisper ; for those who knew him best were aware by experi- 
ence that his temper was not to be trifled with, and the new 
men on board saw at a glance that it was safer to keep 
clear of such a gloomy-looking shipmate. 

' What's up with Tom Harris, I wonder! ' said a young 
seaman, who had snatched a leisure moment to put a few 
necessary stitches into some of his clothes. ^ Bill, here, says 
Tom stepped aboard the boat as sober as a judge ; it's the 
very first time such a thing ever happened with him, I do 
think* 

' Yes, it's hard won and freely go with Tom's pay, once 
he gets hold of it,' said Jerry Bright. ' Some of them black- 
guard crimps have got the better of him, and cleaned him out 
extra bare, perhaps,' suggested another. 

* No, it a'n't that, 'cause he's got some money left in his 
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pocket stai, for I caught sight o' some silver when he tossed 
a shilling to the boatman for bringing him off.' 

^I have it,' said a yonng foretopman with a wise shake of 
the head ; ^ yon recollect he told ns once he was going to 
marry a daughter of our old shipmate, Martin, some o' these 
fine days. She must be a good un if she's like her father ; 
and if she's dead, or has given Tom the slip, I don't wonder 
that he's down in the dolefuls a bit about it.' 

^Oh! ah, perhaps some'at has happened to the poor 
wench,' was the general murmur, ending by a sympathetic, 
* Ah, well now, I'd be sorry if this was true. He's a kind- 
hearted mate as ever was, is Tom, a good chum, and a true 
seaman ; keep him away from the drink, that's all.' ' Yes,' 
echoed several, ' keep him away from the drink.' 

At this moment Tom Harris came up the nearest hatch- 
way, and, after looking all round, he swung himself up by 
some ropes, and disappeared up in the rigging. He was 
generally caUed by the name of Black Tom, and was cer- 
tainly entitled to the name; for he was not only over six feet 
in height, but almost as swarthy in complexion as a native 
of one of the South Sea Islands. But it was no wonder that 
his shipmates shook their heads at the idea of a demon being 
ronsed in him through drink ; for, if such was the case, few 
would care to grapple with such a powerful frame. 

' I'd let him alone,' said Joe Hyson again, holding up the 
canvas jacket he had been repairing, to take an admiring 
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look at it, ^ Black Tom mightn't like his appearance to be 
talked abont in this way.' 

' In what way, Joe? ' said Harry Staines. ' I only said be 
was down in the dolefals, and seemed likely to stick there for 
the whole cruise,' 

' WeU, Tom mightn't like it for all that, old bo'. Hell 
come ronnd in time, and we'll get hold of the cine of it by 
and by,* 

* Oh, Joe Hyson is al'ays right, in course,' said Harry with 
a sneer ; * pity you don't stay alongshore and turn lawyer.' 

^ Oh, don't let us quarrel,' said old Ben the saihnaker. 
^ Joe meant no harm, Harry, and he's right ; Tom might be 
crusty if he wants to keep to hisself what he knows best 
about. All the same, I'd like to know and to make sure 
that Martin's Httle girl is all right. By the potograph Tom 
had, and that he used to show ofif to all hands round when 
in an extra good humour, she must be a sweet pretty dear.' 

^ Yes, some'at like her father about the mouth and chin, 
and the same honest look in her eyes,' said Harry Staines ; ^ I 
do hope she's all right, poor lass.' 

*Hope who is all right?' asked Jack Dempster, coming 
along just in time to hear the last words. 

* Poor Martin's little girl. We can't help thinking there's 
some trouble about her in Tom's mind, seeing as how he's so 
queer and gloomy looking,* 

* Ay, he's got a sore heart, has Tom, and I don't wonder 
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at it, and neither will yon when yon hear the whole yam ;' 
and forthwith Jack related the story which we know already, 
of how Tom's liberty days on shore had been spent. ^ The 
worst of it all is she's so hard np, bnt she wouldn't consent 
to tonch a shilling of his pay till she drew it lawfnl-like as 
his wife.' 

*' She's got her father's spirit in her, I see,' said Joe, ^ and 
I like her for it too, I do.' 

^ Tom has got it into his head,' continued Jack, ^ that the 
lass will die of starvation and overwork ; for she's bnt a little 
slip of a lass, and was never overly strong, so the thought of 
it is nigh-hand driving him mad, to think that if he hadn't 
gone into that grog-shop he'd have been able to make her 
comfortable. What's more, she has told him very plainly, 
too, that unless he gives up drinking altogether shell rather 
work till she drops than marry him ; and in this notion she's 
been backed up by a missionary parson, who told him his 
mind on the matter as plain. Only Tom couldn't be angry, 
for the missionary was very kind, and rigged Tom out in as 
many things as he needed, and only took his word for it 
that the money would be paid if ever he came safe home.' 

* All I can say is,' said Joe, ' I'm downright sorry for 
Martin's little lass, then; for the drink has got a terrible hold 
on Tom by this time, and what's more, each time he gives 
up taking his grog for a few days, it seems to make him go 
at it harder than ever when he gets a chance.' 
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' He's putting the blame on them crimps, is he I ' said Ben 
the sailmaker. * All I can say is, Tom wouldn't be so very 
hard to coax over, once a glass or two had been gulped 
down. He would go at it drmking like a fish, and forget all 
about the girl in no time/ 

' Well, he's going to try hard this time, mates all/ said 
Jack Dempster ; * and what I was going to say to ye is this, 
let's give him a help for the sake of poor Martin's little 
lass. Martin was a mate all of us was the better for, and 
none ever the wor^e, and I do hope Tom means to stick to 
his promise ; but if we like we can all help him.' 

* I can't say as I know that we can, for one,' said Harry 
Staines. * Tom is as headstrong as a pig. You don't mean 
that we are to give up taking our allowance of grog afore him, 
or to stow him away in a snug corner against his will when we 
go ashore at any of the foreign ports?* 

'No,' said Jack Dempster; *but what I do mean is, that 
none of us need take any notice of him not taking any, as 
we've done before, for we all know, big as he is, he can't stand 
a laugh against him. And we can do our best to keep him 
out of the grog-shops ashore. It would be acting like true 
mates to the poor fellow if we helped him against himself, and 
for the sake of Martin's lass, a-toiling and a-starving her poor 
little self at home in London.' 

' You're right, old bo', and we'll do as you advise,* said one 
and all most heartily ; and Ben the saihuaker added/ Couldn't 
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we subscribe some of onr pay and send it from the first port, 

next opportunity ? The lass belongs to us, so to speak, on her 

fathW^s account ; ' so we have a right to see after her, and it's 

just what he' would have done for any of our youngsters if 

they were known to be hard up/ 

It b not our intention to give a minute account of how Tom 

Harris managed to keep himself sober during that voyage ; 

suffice it to say that thie interest Jack Dempster had raised 

at the beginning of the voyage was beneficial, and, had it not 

been for the kindness of his shipmates, he would have sunk 

back agam into his old ways over and over again. As he 

used often to say afterwards, he had no idea that the love of 
• ■ ■ . . . 

drink had got such a firm hold of him^ or that the struggle 

would be half so severe to get the better of it. In those days 
of darkness Tom would turn to Jane's little Bible, which she 
had dipped into his hand at parting ; reading all over again 
the passages she had marked for her own comfort and support. 
WhQe engaged thus, Thomas Harris seemed to hear her speak- 
ing to him, and by the time he had patiently turned over all 

the leaves in search for more, the temptation to break his 

.11- 
word had passed away. ^ I wonder if she is praying for me 

at this moment of time,' he would say, rubbing his heated 

fordiead; Hhe old parson said she'd be at it early and late, 

and that he, too, wouldn't forget me neither.' Then he wonld 

cry out, nsing the same words Mr. Frazer had used when he 

parted with him, ^ God ! keep me from falling.' 

G 
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A day or two before they left Bombay on their homeward 
Yoyage once more, most of the men went ashore to spend a 
few liberty hoars. Thomas Harris kept as mneh oat of sight 
of his shipmates as possible, and so interested was he while 
going throagh the bazaar with some of the apprentices, that 
the time slipped past in a most pleasant manner, and he set 
oat towards the ship feeling happier than he had done for 
many a day. He had several pretty things in a parcel ander 
his arm, presents for Jane and her little friend ; and as he 
walked along he smiled to himself as he thoaght of their 
pleased faces when the covers shoald be unfolded. Mean- 
time he was interrupted by a noisy crowd issuing from a 
drinking booth, amidst whom he recognised several of his 
shipmates. He made an attempt to slip past without attract- 
ing their attention, but was stopped by Harry Staines, who 
called out, ' Hallo, Tom, old bo', where have you been a-hiding 
of your precious self, instead o' drinking success to our home- 
ward trip?' 

' Come along and drink a drop now,' cried another, who was 
very glad of the excuse to get a little more. ' It ain't lucky 
not to drink a single drop ; no shirking, man, else we'll be 
thinking we've got another Jonah aboard.' 

^ And gloomy enough he do look at times, does Tom, to 
make us think he's one already.* 

It was in vain for Tom to protest; he was seized and carried 
off by two or three, and forced to sit down, while a large glass 
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of rnm or arrack, a coarse and fiery kind of liqaor, was set 
before him. The smell of it seemed to ronse the demon of 
desire in him once more ; he felt like a man who has been 
soffering from thirst for days; his lips seemed to become 
parched, and his eyes started in their sockets. He raised the 
fnll tombler as if to pat it to his hot lips, bat at that 
moment Jane's face seemed to come between it and him, and 
her voice to sonnd in his ears, ' Tom, Tom, for my sake, if not 
for your own, ask God to help you.' 

' God, have mercy on me !' called Tom aloud, letting the 
tumbler fall out of his hand. The next moment a f aintness 
came over him, and he sank senseless on the groand. The 
sight of their prostrate shipmate seemed to sober some of 
the men, and they lifted him up gently and carried him out 
to the air, where he soon came to himself. ^ Gome along, 
mate,' said Jerry Bright, pushing a younger man aside; 
* let's get you aboard to your bunk. You've been walking 
about in the heat, and it's upset you ; a good sleep will do 
you all the good in the world.' 

Tom took the offered arm willingly, feeling thankful to feel 
himself at last in the boat and on his way to the ship in 
the harbour. Seeing his white look, Jerry drew out a pocket 
flask full of rum, and held it towards him ; but Tom pushed 
it aside with a shudder of disgust. At that, the colour 
rushed into his pale face, and he had difficulty to keep from 
shouting out aloud, in his satisfaction to find that in place 
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of the temptation to drink, there had come a strange feeling 
of loathing at it. He had read in Jane's Bible that very 
morning : ' He who rnleth his spirit is greater than he who 
taketh a city,* and he felt he conld not only hold np his head 
like a free man, bnt meet Jane without a shadow of a fear, for 
the yoke that had bound him so long was indeed broken. ' It 
was He who helped me without a doubt. The old gentleman 
said if I kept on asking Him, calling on Him in the day of 
trouble, He would answer me, and He has.' 

When he found himself safely on board the ship, he in- 
wardly determined never to go on shore again till he reached 
England. ' It's best to keep out of the way of temptation,' 
he said ; ' and as my old mother used to say, ^^ The Lord helps 
them who help themselves."' 




CHAPTER. X. 

But now we mast see what Jane Martin baa been doing all 
this time. After Thomas Harris bad sailed, she set herself to 
the old work of whelk-boiling and eel-stewing for honest 
Mrs. Brown, with as cbeerfnl a heart as she conld command. 
Apart from her own necessity, she was anzioas to show her 
gratltnde to her ne^bbonrs in every way in her power, and 
worked twice as hard as she had done before. The season of 
shell-fiah was now closing, bat the Browne had mantled to 
save as much money as would pay the rent of a small shed, 
which they bad fitted np as a fmit and vegetable stall ; and, 
aa it was under cover, Jane was at last prevailed npon to 
take charge of it, while Samnel Brown and bis wife enpplied 
their varioas castomere in the different streets and alleys ronnd 
aboat. Thongh Jane shrank from the rode remarks and 
jests of many of the cnstomers, she was thankfnl that she 
had the employment ; for more than once she had seen wan 
fignres shrinking past, yonng women aboat her own age, who 
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were evidently out of work, and whose pale faces made her 
remember her own days of suffering and hunger. On one 
occasion a young lady — for Jane saw she was that at one 
glance, in spite of her threadbare clothing — entreated her to 
let her sit down for only a few minutes, as she felt sick and 
faint with hunger and fatigae, and was at a loss to know 
what to do ; ill-mannered men looked into her face and 
frightened her with their coarse remarks, and the police kept 
telling her to move on if she stood but for a few minutes. 
^ Move on,' she said with a bitter laugh ; ^ move on, they say, 
but where to? They won't even let one end it all in the 
Thames, but force you to live on when life is past endurance/ 
Jane's kindly words of sympathy drew from her, that she was 
the daughter of a clergyman ; that after his death she had 
rashly come up to London, without full preparation before- 
hand, to try to gain her living by teaching ; that the only 
friend she had there, and whom she expected to have helped 
her, had gone abroad, no one knew exactly where ; and that, 
while waiting for employment, she hadbe^ forced to dispose 
of her spare clothes, only making matters worse : for now the 
only suit left was so worn and dusty that it made people look 
suspiciously at her, and she could produce no character from 
previous employers. ^ I should be thankful if I had even a 
place like this to ke^* she added, looking upon the poor little 
shed enviously, and with a weary sigh ; * it feds like a haven 
of refuge after being pushed and jostled In the noisy streets.* 
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All this and much more of her little history Jane heard 
then and after, when the day's work was over; for, on hearing 
that the landlady of the honse where she had been staying 
bad tamed her oat, Jane invited her to share her little garret, 
where she might stay till the letter she was expecting from 
friend^ in the coantry should arrive, with the money necessary 
to take her home. This little episode added greatly to Jane's 
thankfulness, for she could not but see that, badly off though 
she was herself, there were hundreds — ^nay, thousands — in a 
worse condition. 

It was good Mrs. Trigg who vexed herself most about Jane ; 
for, now that the worthy woman was able to be about again, 
she had arrived at the shed to find two half -tipsy men annoy- 
ing the girl about the purchase of some fruit, and she was 
determined that some more suitable kind of work must be 
got for her somehow. * If it wasn't for Trigg's cantankerous 
temper, rd take you home with me and share my washing 
and ironing ; but it mightn't be pleasant for you if he objected, 
do you see, my dear ? ' said the good, kind woman. 

As for Minnie, old Turfy had insisted upon taking charge 
of her during the day ; and delightful rides she had in the 
little donkey-cart away out into the suburbs, or to what 
Minnie called the country, bringing back with her handfuls 
of sweet daisies and clover, to the great delight of the little 
Browns. Matters were thus progressing with Jane Martin 
and the Browns, when one of the younger children took 
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measles, giving Mrs. Brown something to fret abont, as 
Samuel said ; for she had never been done hinting that their 
present state of prosperity would not and could not last long 
— ^that it was far too good to be true. Old Turfy then pro- 
posed that Minnie had better sleep in his house ; and to this 
kindly offer Jane willingly agreed, as the child was very delicate, 
and had never had the measles. She recollected poor Mrs. 
Semple saying she dreaded Minnie taking any illness, for she 
was always so very ill when many a child would take it mildly* 
It was the opinion of more than one that old Turfy con- 
sidered himself a gainer by thus getting ^ the pretty little dear 
to his own self.' That Minnie's presence made the old man's 
life happier, there could be no doubt whatever ; for the usual 
gloomy look was fast disappearing from his face, and, in his 
anxiety to make the little girl happy, his silent tongue became 
a most talkative one. There were all sorts of rumours in the 
court, that Turfy had not only been heard laughing, but 
singing, and singing, too, ' most splendid,' in spite of his 
voice having something of a harsh croak in it — he that was 
thought by many a one to be next door to dumb. Mr. 
Frazer thought it certainly was one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable to see the old man sitting in his comfortable chair, 
resting after the day's labour was over, with little Minnie on 
her stool opposite to him, nursing the cat, and at the same 
time attempting to hem a large spotted pocket-handkerchief 
for her old Daddy, as she now called the old man. 
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The worthy missionary had not been in the court since 
Thomas Harris left, bat he had heard about Jane from Mrs. 
Trigg, and had just now come at her request to see if something 
better conld be got for the girl to do, more especially as the 
child seemed to be so well provided for. 

^ She's jnst as fresh as the prettiest posy that ever bloomed, 
and as good as gold, too,' said the old man, in answer to 
some words of Mr. Frazer's about her. ^But, sir,' he added 
eagerly, apparently in jealous fear lest the missionary had any 
intention of removing her, < she's as happy as a queen, she is ; 
and when she's out in the cart, she's wrapped up so that no 
cold can come nigh her. I do believe there's the least bit of 
colour coming into her pale cheeks, and, though she frets a 
bit for Jane still, specially when night comes, she's getting 
used to it more now.' 

^ Jane is coming back to Minnie edy, edy soon, Misser 
Frazer,* she said, turning an appealing look to the good 
missionary. ^The pretty angels wif the wings ain't going to 
take her away to muwer yet? ' 

^ No, my dear,' said Mr. Frazer, lifting the child on to his 
knee. ^ Jane is helping Mrs. Brown, so that she may stay and 
nurse little Polly, who is very sick ; and Jane must keep 
away from Minnie till Polly is better, in case Minnie turn? 
sick too. But Minnie will be a good little girl, and wait 
patiently, won't she ? ' 

* Oh, she's a good little dear now,' said Turfy. ' I couldn't 
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believe a child coald be half so sweet as she is ; she is jast 
like a ray of sunshine in a dark place.' 

* Ah yes, my friend, the society of children is very precious. 
I often wonder how mftny people like to have so little of 
it, banishing them to the top of the house into nurseries, or 
anywhere, so as to have as little trouble with them as 
possible. He knew better who said, "Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not : for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven ! " ' 

^ And that's what I'm in mortal terror of sometimes, sir,' 
said Turfy in a mysterious whisper, and with a side nod 
across at Minnie. ^She do sit and talk so about heaven 
and the angels, till I keep thinking she'll spread her own 
little wings and flee away out of my sight for evermore.* 

' But why should that distress you, my friend!' said Mr 
Frazer. 

^ 'Cause, sir, I'm a poor wicked sinner, and don't ever 
expect to be able to follow after her.* 

* " Except ye become as one of these little children," my 
friend, *' ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven." These 
are some more of His words to show us how we must lean 
on Him, and trust Him as the weakest infant does its mother. 
What is it, my good friend — ^feeling as you do that you are 
a sinner — ^that keeps you away from a gracious Saviour? ' 

*' Well, sir, you see, I long had my doabts about there 
being a Qod at all, sir ; but Jane Martin somehow drove the 
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unbelief out of me so far. Bnt now I can't take in this new 
notion of a Sa?ioar, for I can't make it oat that He, the Son 
of God, could come down oat of heaven itself to save the 
like of me. If He was only in this wbrld now, that I might 
hear it from Hunself, it woald mayhap be different.' 

' And many a one has felt the same,' said Mr. Frazer. 
*' Ah ! it is a wonderfal thing the love of God : it passeth all 
man's understanding 1 Yet, nevertheless, my friend, there 
it is, praised be His name, for yon and for me to lay hold of, 
as sorely as the erring Israelites laid hold of the horns of 
the altar when they fled for refuge, or turned their eyes to 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness and they were cured. 
But, my friend, though we have our Bible, and the power of 
reading for ourselves the whole grand but simple story of 
redeeming love, it will be as a strange language to us, or as 
a sealed book, unless we ask for God's grace to enable us 
to understand it. Jesus told His disciples it was expedient 
for Him to suffer and to go away, but that He would send 
the Comforter to them and to us, which is the Holy 
Ghost.' 

* But, sir, what am I to do ? ' said Turfy, his voice becom- 
ing husky and low, showing how intensely interested he 
was. ^ I've tried to take it in, but I cannot.' 

*Ah, my friend, take courage,' said Mr. Frazer. 'The 
moment I hear a man put a straightforward question like 
that, my heart gives a great leap, for I feel sure the Spirit 
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of G od is working in him already ; and so I say to yon, my 
friend, pray earnestly to God to give yon of His Holy Spirit. 
He may not qnicken yon into newness of life all in a moment, 
bnt yon mnst still watek and pray, and keep on trusting in His 
gracious promise. Do have faith — ^believing that in His own 
good tune and pleasure He will answer you.' 

* Oh, sir,' said old Turfy, * it would only be right if I was 
kept waiting for months and years, after all I've said and 
done against Him. After Jane Martin said she thought 
I'd mayhap been left here to give me time to repent, and 
that if I would only turn from my wickedness and believe 
in God there was hope for me yet that I'd meet my poor 
wife and my own little child some day in heaven,— ever since 
that I've longed so to try ; but them doubts and fears rise 
up within me, and I can't take it in, somehow. I've been going 
to ask her more, many a time, but she has had such a busy 
life, and now more than ever ; so I've made so bold as to 
speak my mind to you, sir.* 

'I'm very glad you have,' said Mr. Frazer earnestly. 
' Meanwhile, my friend, pray to God, and He'll do abundantly 
for you above all that you can ask or think.' 

It was plainly to be seen that Mr. Frazer did not speak 
in his usual energetic tone— indeed, once or twice Turfy 
thought his visitor was going to fall asleep, so worn out 
did he look. He explained, as he rose to go, that he had 
had a long round, and rather a fatiguing day of it ; bnt 
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that he was anxioas to see Jane, as the worthy Mrs. Trigg 
was fretting somewhat abont the girl, and that he was on 
his way to the little stall now, where Mrs. Brown had told 
him Jane was snre to be fonnd. * 

^ I'm sore^ sir, it's very kind of yon to take snch an interest 
in ns poor folks as yon do, and yon looking ready to drop 
with weariedness. If Clover had only been a pony, now, 
yoa'd mayhap have accepted a ride on his back to help yon 
on a bit.' 

Mr. Frazer thanked the old man for his kind wish, but 
said he would try to get a 'bus part of the way home ; adding, 
with a smile, that ^ the boys and little Minnie were very glad 
Clover was not a pony, but the well-behaved donkey he was.* 

' Well, sir, they'd miss him greatly, I make no doubt of it 
myself/ said Turfy with a pleased expression. ^ A pony may 
be a finer-looking beast ; but a donkey, though he's called 
stupid, has twice as much wisdom in him. You'll perhaps 
not believe it, but many's the time, when I had made up my 
mind I had found a first-rate piece of turf, Clover would give 
a disdainful toss of his head, like, and march on to a different 
side ; and sure enough, wherever he stopped, the turf was 
prime. But I'm keeping you on your feet, sir, and you as tired 
as can be.' 

* Oh, I like to hear about Clover,' said Mr. Frazer heartily. 
* I quite believe what you say, for I had a donkey once my- 
self when I was quite a child, and I do believe the bitterest 
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tears I ever shed all my life were shed for hun when he died* 
I'd have liked to have heard more, bat I must go ; and it is 
not likely I shall be back this way again, for I leave for 
Scotland in a few days.' 

* Oh, sir, but Tm sorry to hear it,* said Tnrfy, taking off 
his old cap, which he had just placed on his head prepara- 
tory to showing his visitor out. * YouVe been a comfort and 
a blessing to Jane Martin, sir, and to many, many more, they 
do say ; but you must be glad to get away from it all, sir, 
to your own quiet country home.' 

* I won't say no to that, my good friend,' said Mr. Frazer 
with a smile, holding out his hand to the old man. ' I've 
enjoyed my stay in London very much indeed; but the 
doctors say I must get back to my own native air again, 
that a sniff of the sweet heather will do more for me than 
all the tonics they have been forcing me to swallow. But 
let me say, that if we never meet again in this world, let us 
hope and trust we shall meet ere loug in a far serener climeti 
Oh yes, my good friend : 

" A few more struggles herei, 
A few more partings o'er, 
A few more toils, a few more tears, 
And we shall weep no more. 

•"'Tis but a little whUe, 
And He shall come again, 
Who died that we might live, who lived 
That we with Him may reign. 
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»* Then, my Lord, prepare 
Our souIb for that glad day ; 
Oh, wash us in Thy precious blood. 
And take our sins away." 

And listen to this verse, which I will leave with you on this 
little fly-leaf. Ah ! it is so nice : 

** And oh ! when we have safely passed 
Through every conflict but the last ; 
Still, Lord, unchanging, watch beside 
My dying bed : for Thou hast died ! 
Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away." ' 




CHAPTER XL 

Whek Mp. Frftzer arrired at the little ated under Jane's 
chaise, he found the doorway blocked up by a young man — 
a gentleman, judging by hia dreas and appearance. In spite 
of Jane's earnest entreaties that he would go away, he stood, 
evidently enjoying the girl's distress. It was just as well that 
Mr. Frazer had not heard what he was saying to the poor 
girl, but he guessed pretty shrewdly by her blushing face 
and tearful eyes how much she was Buffering. Taking the 
youi^ man by the collar of his eoat, Mr. Fraxer suddenly 
twisted him round into the middle of the street, with a stem 
'Begone, sir I Have you no pity in your heart f Life is hard 
enongh for her without yon making it intolerable.' 

For a moment the young man felt inclined to retaliate, but 
one glance at Mr. Frazer's broad chest and long swiogmg 
arms seemed to make him think better of it ; and he slunk 
away along the street, his walk increasing to a mn, to escape 
from the gathering crowd of boys, who were following with 
derisive shouts and handfals of mnd. 
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Mr. Frazer sat down upon a box and looked at Jane with 
a carlons expression i then he shook his head slowly as he 
said, * This life for you won't do, my dear. Ton are not like 
the common costermongers' daughters, and that fellow has 
found it out, and so will many more. A girl brought up to 
it would have heard him without a blush, and perhaps have 
given him back his words. But you couldn't do it, Jane ; no, 
thank God, you couldn't do it.' 

* Oh no, sir,' said the poor girl ; ' it's dreadful to think that 
men, gentlemen too, can say such things to a poor girl who 
is striving hard to gain her daily bread honestly. How am I 
ever to endure it ! I try to shut my ears against his words, 
by praying to God to keep me from the evil of the world, 
but somehow they seem to be burning themselves into my 
very brain. Oh, sir, what am I to do to escape from it?' 

Mr. Frazer sat musingly tapping his stick against his foot 
for a few minutes, then he looked up with a bright smile to 
say, ' Ah, I have thought of a plan. I must carry you and 
the child off with us to Scotland. I shan't be able to offer 
you more than porridge and milk, and oatmeal cakes and 
scones ; but it's good and wholesome fare, though plain.' 

^ Oh, sir, how shall I ever thank you enough ! ' said Jane, 
clasping her hands together in an ecstasy of delight, her breast 
heaving with suppressed sobs, showing more than a whole 
volume of words what she had endured, and what her life 
had been* 
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* We will find plenty of work for you there. I make no 
doubt) Jane, my sister will trot round to all her friends and 
get you sewing and knitting to do ; and old Alison M'Farlane, 
our servant, will make a notable housewife of you before long. 
Ah — ^that's to say,' hesitated Mr. Frazer, * Alison is apt to be 
a little stem in manner to strangers ; but she's got a good kind 
heart for all that, and will take to you by and by, my dear.' 

Mr. Frazer said he must now hurry home to consult with 
his sister about this new arrangement, as there was little or 
no time to be lost ; and Jane was left in the tumble-down 
shed alone with her happy thoughts. Apart from getting 
away from London, she would not now be forced to say good- 
bye to Mr. Frazer. That very morning she had received a 
letter, written by the rector of the village where Minnie's 
grandmother had lived, stating that the old woman was dead, 
but that if the child were sent to him he would use his influence 
to have her placed in a charity school that was newly opened 
in the district. Jane had been terribly at a loss what she 
ought to do, thinking one minute that Minnie would be safer 
away from London ; for if anything happened to Jane herself, 
and life was so uncertain, what might not the little girl have 
to suffer I — and yet she could not bear the idea of giving her 
up. She had prayed earnestly for guidance, and now her 
path was made plain before her feet. 

The next morning, just when Jane had got all the 
vegetables arranged, — far she did her best to make the small 
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qaantity of stock as attractiye-Iooking as possible, — sbe was 
startled by seeing a little old lady looking in at her from the 
doorway. By the strong resemblance she bore to the good 
missionary, Jane felt certain this must be Miss Frazer, and 
she dropped a respectful curtsey, while her face and neck 
crimsoned with delight. 

^Ah! what a tell-tale face,' said the old lady, holding np 
her finger and shaking it, but with a kindly smila ^ Andrew 
is right ; such blushes are only for the shade, my dear,' she 
continued. ' I am Miss Frazer, and I am come to tell yoa 
it is all settled that you are to go north with us. I was at 
first a little uncertain on old Alison's account ; for my brother 
is not always wise in his selection of protegees, and the last 
turned out — Ah, well, never mind. Now that I have 
seen you, it is as my brother expected. I feel sure Ailie will 
receive you kindly.' Notwithstanding the black silk dress 
and white crape shawl she wore. Miss Frazer insisted upon 
sitting down upon the box, the only seat in the place, to have 
a friendly talk with Jane, that she might find out as mach 
about her as possible before the letter was sent off to old 
Alison. At her odd moments Jane worked busily with her 
needle. She had just finished a pair of stockings for Minnie, 
and was now making a pinafore for her, the sewing of which 
was so neatly done that Miss Frazer saw she was a good 
seamstress. ^ All right, my dear,' said the. good lady ; ^ Ailie 
will be quite pleased, I make no doubC 
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There were only three days to get ready ; but both Jane's 
\f^ardrobe and Minnie's were easily packed. Still she was anxious 
to have their clothes clean and thoroughly mended, for she 
could not help seeing that both Mr. Fiazer and his sister 
stood somewhat in awe of their old servant. Mrs. Trigg's 
deh'ght was only exceeded by the old man Turf/s distress ; 
and though he quite agreed that it was better for the child to 
be out of London and with such good kind friends, he could 
not help showing that the loss to him was almost more than 

« 

he could bear. 

On the last evening but one before they were to leave, he 
came up to Jane's room, carrying a parcel with him, which 
he put into her hand, saying, ' It's a nice shawl for your- 
self, my dear, and a few spare shillings I've got no use 
for ; I'd like if you would buy the little dear a nice warm 
cloak and hat. They tell me the hills are always covered 
with snow where she is going, and she's a frailish bit of a 
thing, and shivers so when the wind do blow on her.' 

Jane thanked him for all his kindness to the child, while ,he 
waved his hand to her impatiently; but when she said she would 
write to him very often, he grasped her hand and shook it, 
saying eagerly, ^ Oh, if you would, my dear, it would be a 
real pleasure to me ; I'd like to hear about her and her pretty 
sayings. I'd give a pound, I would, to see her eyes when she 
looks around upon the real country and sees the flowers all 
a-growing and a-blowing, the pretty butterflies a-chasing of 
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one another in the bright snnshlQe, and the birds 
flitting about and chirping out their Httle songs, as I have 
seen 'em many and many a time.' 

Mrs. Trigg was at the station to see the little party off, and 
so was Samuel Brown and Joe Brunton, who had insisted 
upon carrying Jane's modest box. At first the old man 
Turfy had intended to go too, but had drawn back at the 
last, his feelings having got the better of him. ^ It will just 
be all darkness together with me now,' he said in a husky 
voice. ' Not that I ought to fret when I know it's all for the 
little dear's good and yours, my lass ; but oh, the flesh is weak, 
and I am not the man I once was.' 

^ But there's light beyond, mind that ; there's a glorious 
light beyond the darkness,' said Jane, pressing upon his 
acceptance a little book, bearing that title — a book that had 
been given to her by a lady, and that had helped to cheer 
many a weary hour. 

And now the last good-bye and God bless you was said, 
and the train moved off, good Mrs. Trigg waving her hand- 
kerchief to it even after it was out of sight, while the tears 
rolled unheeded down her weather-beaten and deeply-fur- 
rowed cheeks. Minnie was wrapped in a warm travelling 
rug and laid upon the seat, and was soon fast asleep. She 
had wept bitterly at partmg with her kind old friend, and 
Clover and the cat, when she found that they were all to be 
left behind, and even now in her sleep she sobbed as if she 
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Were still thinking of the parting. Bat early next morning 
she awoke, and was lifted on to Mr. Frazer's knee, that 
she might see the panorama as thej moved swiftly along. 
She quite forgot all about poor old Daddy and Clover, for the 
sight of the sheep in the parks and scattered oyer the moor- 
lands, and the horses kicking ap their heels and flying off 
from the noise of the engine, quite drove them oat of her 
recollection for the time being. 

The morning star was still visible, thoagh paling and going 
oat like a lamp before the brightness of day, and Minnie 
pointed ap to it with her little finger. ' Look there, Mister 
Frazer. Muwer's face looks down upon her own 'ittle 
Minnie oat of the stars ; it's only a eddy little fink, yoa 
know, bat God won*t be angry with Minnie if it's not a bad 
fink.* 

' No, no, dear,' said Mr. Frazer with a reassuring smile ; 
' at any rate, God, your heavenly Father, is watching over you, 
though you cannot see His face.' 

^ Minnie used to watch the stars looking down through the 
skylight window,' Jane explained, ' and it seemed to please 
and comfort her to thmk her mother's face was there.' 

' But it was just a little fink,' said Minnie again ; ' for 
muvver is away up in heaven, high, high up above the dear 
'ittle shining stars.' 

It was a long journey to Mr. Frazer's home, but Jane 
felt no fatigue ; her heart was so full of thankfuhiess that ii 
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seemed qnite short to her, and she wished it conld have been 
as long again. Miss Frazer kept pointing out the familiar 
places as the train drew near to the little station, which was 
also a terminus. There a fignre was plainly seen standing 
on the platform, the sight of which cansed the good lady 
to become qaite excited. <It's Alison herself,' she said. 
^ Well, it is good of her to come herself, instead of sending 
Alick.' 

^ It's passing strange how she has made np her mind to 
leave the hoase to take care of itself,' said Mr. Frazer; 
then tnming to Jane, he added, ^Mrs. Alison fancies a 
special Providence watches over the house on Sabbaths when 
all the inmates are out, but she has no belief in a house 
being left on a week day.' 

The mystery was soon solved, however ; for when the train 
stopped, Ah'son MTarlane stood by the carriage door, and 
before permitting even her master to alight, she inquired in 
a hard stern voice if the visitors that had been written 
about were guaranteed as to respectability. 

* Hush, hush, Alison ! ' said Mr. Frazer. * It is all right. 
Take the child out and set her down carefully, or rather keep 
her in your arms : she's a fragile plant.' 

' Well, an' it's no to be wondered at if I'm a wee thing 
careful,' said the worthy woman. 'Tou're as dull as the 
dog Pepper is sharp, Mr. Andrew, at finding out a scamp , 
and as for Miss Annie theire, she's twice as bad. It makes 
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me wild when I think of your honest father's watch being 
stolen by such an a ' — 

^ Hush, Alison M'Farlano ! ' said Mr. Frazer in a sterner 
tone than was usnal, judging by the way she stared. ^ Lift 
out the child at once.' 

Alison took Minnie in her arms ; but, as she never looked 
at the child, she did not notice the little rosebud of a mouth 
pursed up in readiness for the expected kiss, till Miss Frazer 
said, ^ Look, Ailie, at the sweet wee facey. English bairns 
expect to be kissed.' 

^ Have 'oo got any bad finks in here ? ' said Minnie, tapping 
Alison on the chest. ^ When old Daddy's bad, and naughty 
finks come, Minnie sings a pretty hymn. Will Minnie sing 
to 'oo? or will Jane tell about the pretty angels wif the 
wings f ' 

Mr. Frazer laughed heartily at Alison's astonished, ' Pity 
me, what a droll bairn ! ' ' Ah, take care, Alison,' he said ; 
*' be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.' 

Alison muttered something about some folk's patience 
being sorely tried ; but Miss Frazer, after introducing Jane 
to her, began to ask her so many questions about the house, 
and how she and all the people had got on during their long 
absence, that the worthy woman seemed to forget for a time 
all about Jane Martin and little Minnie, till they drew near 
the manse, and Miss Frazer asked if the little back room was 
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in readiness. ^ Ton needn't be afraid of Jane Martin, Ali* 
son,' said Miss Frazer ; ' she's a good Christian girl ; she has 
come throagh mneh trouble, and you will find her a willing 
worker, and one who appreciates kindness. Oh, Ailie, Ailie, 
if yon only saw some of the hovels and dens that girls are 
forced to live in in London, straggling on, too, to make their 
daily bread, and very often not succeeding, you woaldn*t 
gmdge to let them have house-room and a breath of our 
sweet mountain air for a few weeks.' 

^ I'm no grudging them anything o' the kind, mem,' said 
Alison in rather a sulky tone. ^ You ken as weel as I do 
how easy the master is deceived ; and, after sheltering that 
wild woman who stole the watch and my nice little shawl, it's 
natural that I should be suspicious. But if it's yours and the 
master's pleasure to fill your house with gangrel bodies and 
tramps, it's no for me to say no to it. I'm no the mistress, 
but just a servant, a-weel-a-wat' 

It was some days before Alison's grim, suspicious look 
gave place to those of composure and confidence ; but Jane's 
quiet, unobtrusive ways and her willing helpfulness at last 
began to have some effect. Little Minnie's unbounded de- 
light at sight of the flowers in the garden, the poultry in the 
court, the cows being milked, and all the novel sights so un- 
usual to a town child, made her smile and laugh in spite of 
herself. From the first, Pepper, the house dog, had taken 
to the strangers in the most marked manner, — indeed, was a 
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devoted attendant upon little Minnie, — a circnmstance that 
went far to chase away the last remnant of doabt in Alison's 
mind as to the respectability of the girls ; for Alison had a 
belief in the instinct of the dog. 

One day Mr. Frazer came into the little parlour where his 
sister and Jane were busy sewing, his face wearing a bright, 
happy smile. ^ Ah, it is so nice I ' he said. ^ I came upon 
Alison M^Farlane taking great pains to show little Minnie 
a bird's nest. It was a treat to see her face. Poor Ailie, 
poor Ailie ! Trouble and trial have only soured her temper 
for the present, apparently ^ but it will be all right with her 
in the Lord's good time. May God grant that poor Ailie 
may yet sing : 

** Higher than the highest heavens, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last has conquered, 
None of self, and all for Thee *" ' 




CHAPTER Xn. 

A WEEK or two after Jane'a arrival in Scotland, poor little 
Minde fell ill, a circninstance that not only bronght Alison 
M'Farlane round to a more genial frame of mind towards 
tbem, but cauBed her to look npon the new inmates of the 
manae with mnch aCFectJon. Minnie's illness was at once pro- 
nonnced by the doctor to be measles, and a very severe case 
Indeed ; and as Alison was a noted naree, she at once devoted 
herself to the Uttle patient. At first Minnie clnng to Jane, 
bnt very soon the Utile hands were stretched ont to Ailie ; for 
It was in her strong arms she felt she lay easiest, and the 
good woman never seemed to be tired walking abont the room 
with her, or rocking her gently as she lay on her lap. The 
soft Inllabies she sang to the child seemed Co have a soothing 
effect npon hersdf, fw the stnrn features wonld relax, a soft 
light wonld come into her grey eyes, and a tender expression 
round her nsnally firm hps. Ah, yes I Mr. Frazer was right ; 
Ailie had a kind heart in her breast thonghshe tried to make 
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people think there was no softness about her. Only her 
master and mistress knew old Alliens bumble history. She 
bad entered their father's honse when she was fourteen, as 
nursemaid to the two children, and had left it at eighteen to 
be married. The man who had won her affections seemed 
to be suitable in every way. He had come a stranger to 
the village, and although he never cared to be questioned 
about his former life, no one suspected there was anything 
wrong. He was a steady workman, — ' the best,* old John 
Wilson the carpenter said, * he had ever had in his workshop, 
— a regular attender at church, and— except when at the 
manse on the evenings, where he was allowed to visit Ailie 
— was always at home, ' poring over his books,' his landlady 
said, till all the hours in the night. He was a studious and 
a douce man in her opinion, and one who gave little or no 
trouble. So, all speaking well of him, Ailie was dressed as a 
bride on the appointed morning by her young mistress, Miss 
Annie, who was to be bridesmaid, and who seemed to be 
more excited about the ceremony than Ailie was herself. 
Ailie slipped away into her room to ask God's, blessing, and 
pray that she might be helped to be a good wife to Alick 
Forrest ; where she was found by her kind mistress, who did 
not fail to notice the glad, happy look in Ailie's eyes, though 
there were tears there too. They were married in the manse 
dining-room, Alick Forrest answering the minister's questions 
with a steady voice and a calm look, though bis face was 
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deathly pale. After lunch the newly-married pair were 
driven to the station in the minister's doable-seated gig, 
with Miss Annie and Master Andrew in attendance to give 
their good kind nurse and playmate 'a Scotch conyoy.' 
Scarcely had they stepped out of the conveyance, however, 
when two policemen came forward, and, tapping Alick For* 
rest on the shoulder, asked him to look into the waiting-room, 
where he would see a friend of his. He stepped in as desired, 
not apparently apprehending any danger, followed too by 
Aih'e, till she caught a glimpse of a woman and two young 
children, who immediately rushed forward, calling out, 
* Father, father, here's mother come for you.* 

How Ailie got back to the manse she never could remember; 
but this she knew, that Miss Annie's arms were clasped about 
her neck, and that every time she was forced to give vent to 
her feelings in a pitiful ^ Oh, wae's me,' Master Andrew patted 
and stroked her hands, telling her never to mind ; that she 
would just stay with them always — all the days of her life ; 
and that when he grew to be a man he would work for her. 

Alick Forrest was tried for bigamy, and sentenced to a 
year's imprisonment, and Ailie knew no more about him ; but 
though all the inmates of the manse did their best to cheer 
her, she became a stem, hard woman, her life seeming to have 
been blighted. All the affection she had left, was shown 
towardsMaster Andrew and Miss Annie; and when their father 
died, and their mother in a few months after him, and reverses 
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of fortune came upon them, it was Alliens savings that enabled 
her young master to finish his course at College, and Miss 
Annie to perfect herself as a teacher — ^indeed, from that time 
Ailie's face seemed to wear a brighter look than it had done 
for years, showing that she had experienced to the fall the 
blessing that is promised to the willing giver. 

As Ailie sat looking into little Minnie's sleeping face one 
evening with this softened expression. Miss Frazer, who had 
been sitting watching her, said, 'O Ailie, Ailie, it puts 
me in mind of the old, old days, when Andrew and I were 
wee bairns, and you were so kind and gentle to us if We 
were ill ! ' 

^ Folk canna wear a canty face when their hearts are wae,* 
was the reply. ^ You ken fine, Miss Annie, what made me a 
changed woman. It was darkness, dreary darkness, a' round 
about me after that.' 

' Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,* said Miss Frazer 
gently, and with a perceptible quiver in her voice. 

* Oh, ay. Miss Annie,* said Ailie with a weary sigh ; * nae 
doot, nae doot, but it's no easy for the like o' me to kiss the 
rod. I canna help rebelling at times when I get a glimpse 
into some of the houses, and see the cheery firesides, and 
the bairns playing about ; then bad thoughts come into my 
mind, and I say, ^^ What for should I have been singled out 
to be tried and disgraced t " It was a worse trial than death, 
I tell you. When I hear of a woman being left a widow, I 
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canna help thinking to myself, ^' Oh, if her lot had been but 
mine!"' 

' Poor Ailie, poor Aili&! ' said Miss Frazer. Bat Minnie, 
stirring in her sleep, gave Alison an opportunity to escape 
from the subject — a subject she rarely talked about, and 
never with any one but her mistress. 

All this time Jane was busily employed helping her kind 
benefactress in every way in her power. Miss Frazer had 
managed to get some work for her to do, and she was up 
and sewing at it with the earliest streak of dawn, so that she 
might have many spare hours to help Ailie with her duties, 
assist Miss Frazer with her winter work for the poor, and 
accompany Mr. Frazer in his visits among the poor of his 
flock, reading the Bible to those who were sick, saying a few 
kind words to the bereaved and sorrowing, or helping an 
over-tasked mother with some extra labour. 

*Well, I mil say,* said Alison M'Farlane one day to 
her mistress, ^ that Jane is as industrious a cratur as need 
be ; she puts mony o' our Scotch lassies here to the blush. 
I never thought there could be as much in ane English-bom 
as is in her;' which was as high a compliment as Ailie could 
have paid, the fact being well known she had a strong anti- 
pathy to any person or anything English. 

In the midst of her busy and useful life, Jane did not forget 
Thomas Harris. There was a thrifty if modest providing 
being prepared against his return ; for Jane's heart had been 
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greatly cheered lately by one or two letters that had reached 
her from foreign ports, the contents of which showed, as 
Mr. Frazer said, that God was with him. 

^Let as have faith and patience, and be earnest in 
prayer,' said the good old man, * and feel sure Thomas is 
turning from the evil of his ways, and that he yet will rejoice 
that he is living in the King's loving favour. Oh, it is 
so nice ! I will tell you, Jane, I often lie awake and think 
of how He is watching over those at sea. I must own I 
have done so more since Thomas left, for my life has been 
spent mostly in inland districts , but it is astonishing to me 
that sailors are such a reckless class, when they cannot fail 
to realize how very near they are to eternity. Our prayers 
ought to be more fervent for our brave men at sea, when we 
remember the many dangers they are exposed to, and the life 
of trial and hardship all round and about them. Yes, let us 
lift up our voices and cry unto Him, more earnestly than we 
do, for those in peril on the sea.' 

When Jane had been in Scotland for more than two 
months, and Minnie had quite recovered from her illness, the 
post brought a letter one morning from worthy Mrs. Trigg, 
saying that the old man Turfy was very ill indeed, but that 
he was now quite happy, longing for the hour to come when 
he would depart to be with Christ. ' Poor old man,' wrote 
Mrs. Trigg, ^ he'd have liked to have seen you once more, sir, 
and sends you his respects and loving service ; also his love to 
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Jane and to Minnie, his own sweet little dear, who, he says, 
did mnch for his sod. He's got Joe Bronton to make his 
will, and me and Jim Grimes have pnt our names to it as 
witnesses ; and I may as well tell yon, sir, in ease it takes yon 
by surprise, that he's gone and left Clover to yon, with 
money to pay for the poor beast's fare from London to Scot- 
land, for he says as how yon once told him yon had a 
donkey when yon were a boy, and your heart was nigh-hand 
broken when it died ; and so he thinks Clover would be sure 
to find a loving master in yon, sir, for he cannot bear the 
very thought of the poor beast being left in London to fall into 
the hands of a common coster, who mayhap would ill-use it and 
make its poor sides and legs smart with his kicks and pinches. 
Mrs. Grimes is to have his song-lark ; and well she deserves it, 
for she's been kind to the old man, she has, and so has Jim ; and 
I am to have the cat, that is to say, if Trigg will let it stay 
peaceable, and not set his bull-dogs at it, as he did with the last 
It was all for fun, for, with all his faults, Trigg ain't unkind 
to animals, big or little. But there's one thing he wanted 
me to write to yon particular about, and that is, the little 
boy that Jane Martin may recollect something of, who used 
to hang about the shed, looking after Clover and often doing 
little errands for the old man. For some time back the 
boy has been staying in the house altogether, and turned out 
a good, steady lad. He is message-boy in a grocer's shop, 
and goes regularly to meeting, and is such a beautiful singer 
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that 70a hear his voice above all the other voices, let them 
smg ever so loud. There has been a man here looking after 
him, trying to get him to sing in one of the penny gaffs ; and 
Turfy, he thinks that when he's gone the boy may take to 
that life if something ain't done to keep him from it. If yon 
could find any work for him near you, sir, — and he's a handy 
lad, and willing, — ^Turfy thinks the boy would gladly go, 
more especially if Clover was to be sent to you ; for he's very 
fond of the beast, and the beast of him. That's why I told 
you about the will, sir, though by rights it shoald not have 
been made known till after the poor old man was laid in his 
grave ; but both Joe Brunton and Mrs. Grimes thought it 
would be best to tell you beforehand. And this brings me to 
say that poor Joe comes regular to the mission-house now. It 
seems to do him good, and much he needs to be comforted, 
poor fellow, for his wife is worse than ever through drink. 
She's just killing herself, she is ; and as for the children, they 
are going to the bad as fast as they can if nothing is done 
to save them. It is a weary world, sir, even at the best of 
times ; but it's sad to think how a great deal of the distress and 
misery is brought upon our heads by our own selves. Joe sends 
his love to Jane, and to tell her that he is keeping a bright 
look-out for her sailor friend, and that he'll not let him be an 
hour in London, but ship him off to Scotland post haste.' 

It seemed as if a little English colony was about to be 
formed in the far-away Highland glen ; but, to the astonish- 
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ment of all, Alison seemed to take quite a kindly interest not 
only in the idea of the donkey coming, bnt in the vagrant laddie, 
as she called Bill Stevens. ^ She was qnite snre there was 
plenty of work for him to do,' she said, ' and she had often 
thought of asking for a boy to help ; for it was plainly to be 
seen old Alick was not fit for all the work in the garden and 
elsewhere, now that his rheumatics were so bad, and to get a 
man in by the day was just ruinous, with the wages double, ay, 
and in some cases treble, what they were in their grandfather's 
day.' So a letter was despatched to Mrs. Trigg, telling her 
to send the boy whenever she thought it advisable ; and that, 
as for Clover, he would find a sweet Scotch thistle in the 
comfortable paddock, and a hearty welcome awaiting him. 

It was only a few days after this letter had been sent off that 
news arrived of the old man's death, also that Glover and 
Bill Stevens had been despatched by steamer as directed, and 
might be expected to arrive in about a week's time. The 
poor old man, it seemed, had died quite peaceably, — ^indeed, 
was found dead in his bed in the attitude of prayer. ^He 
was very happy after Mr. Frazer's letter arrived,* wrote 
Mrs. Trigg, * and declared that, now Clover and Bill were 
provided for, he had not a single wish, and that there wasn't 
a happier man in England than he was himself ; for, though 
some people might think it sinful, he could not help feeling 
anxious till the future of his faithful old friend and companion 
was really settled.' He did nothing the last two or three 
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days bat repeat the hymn Mr. Frazer had left with him^ also 
sajmg over and over again some of Minnie's words abont tho 
angels, and breathing ont blessings on her and Jane Martin. 
His last words were, * Tell Jane I feel I shall meet them once 
more, and that already I am seeing the light beyond ;' and, 
wrote Mrs. Trigg, ' it was jnst beautiful to hear him, almost 
with his last breath, sing : 

** Just as I am; Thy loye unknown 
Has broken e^ery barrier down ; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
Lamb of God, I come.*" 

* A- weel,' said Ailie, trying in vain to keep back her tears, 
* I have thought very little of the English folks for years, 
maybe because we see the worst specimens in the summer 
time, who come for their own pleasure, and aye wear a 
worldly look on their faces ; but I am thankful to say that there 
are some good Christian folk there as well, though I canna 
go in with their queer church service. It's my opinion that 
it's just to catch the senses ; but it's misleading, for what does 
the Lord care about whether a minister reads the Bible in a 
black gown or a white ? And as for the music, it's just to 
please a wheen senseless folk who have not brains enough to 
listen to a sermon of a wee half hour.' 

^Ah ! Ailie, Ailie,' said Mr. Frazer, ^I see that you are 
not approving of what I said in the church last Sabbath 
about the psalmody class ; but let me tell you that the music 
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in some of the EDglieh chorches refreshed my very eoal 
many and many a time, and I would fain see it improred 
here. Why ehonld we sing in a dnll and lifeless manner when 
all the Greatnree seem to praise Kim with their whole heart T 

" Fraiae the Lord, foi He is glorious I 
Merer shall Ela promlae toil ; 
God has made His saints victorious ; 
Sin and death shsll not prevail. 

Praiee the Qod of our salvation '. 

Eoals OD high His power proclaim; 
Heaven and earth, and all creation, 

Land and magnify Hianamel"' 




I t 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

In a few days the steamer arrived, brin^g Bill Stevens 
and old Clover safely to land. The former was all life and 
animatioD, bat the latter stood bangiDg his head and bis tail 
ia the most dejected mamier, as heart-broken a donkey as 
conid be seen. ' He hain't eaten mor'n a ha'p'orth o' bay for 
days, sir,' said Bill to Mr. Frazer ; ' it's my notion he means 
to starve hisself to death, all on acconnt o' poor old Torfy. 
He's missit^ him most hawfnl, and there's no roosiDg of him 
np out of his dnil state.' 

Bnt vhen Clover was put into tbe paddock, and Minnie 
came rnnmng along to meet him, tbe poor old donkey became 
a changed creatnre. He sniffed, or seemed to do so, like d 
dog at tbe little girl's face j and wben be was qnite satisfied 
that she was really and trnly Uie same that he nsed to have 
in bis cart, and who had gathered daisies while bis master cnt 
the turf, then be shook off his melan(^oly fit, like tbe sensible 
donkey he was. Still it was pathetic to see bim suddenly 
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paase, after having a good scamper round the paddock, at a 
patch of clover, and look round in all directions with a gentle 
neigh, as if he were calling the attention of some one to it. 

^ He's fancying old Turfy is a-hidlng of hisself somewhere 
about,' said Bill Stevens. ' ^^ Clover used always to sniff out 
the best patches,'' the old man said. See now at him ; he has 
missed him again, and his poor heart is nigh-hand broke. 
Come, good Moke, cheer up now!' addedBill, rubbing his face 
against the donkey's neck, as much to hide his own feelings ; 
for Bill, with all his wild city Arab notions and ways, had in 
some points as tender a heart in his breast as a child. 

^ O Clover, good, nice Clover,' little Minnie used to say at 
such times, ^ Mr. Turfy is away beside K'ist Jesus, and beside 
his own pretty wife, and his wee boy baby that was drounded ; 
and you must not want him back again. Clover, for he's so 
happy with the angels all round about him. Poor old Clover,' 
she continued one day, ^ you vnll never see the angels wif the 
wings j for Jane says no donkeys, nor dogs, nor hens, nor 
little chicks, nor no animals go to heaven.' 

^ I don't think it will be a very nice place to go to, then/ 
said Bill. ^ I'm sure Clover is as loving a hanimal, and as 
good as most folks, — ay, better behaved than some, — and I 
say it's a shame if he's to be shut out o' a good place.' 

^ Hush, hush !' said Minnie in her old-fashioned way ; Hhem 
are naughty finkings, Bill. God knows best, and He will 
know what to do with old Clover.* 
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It was a pleasant sight to see Alison sitting in her cosy 
chair by the side of the kitchen fire knitting her stocking, 
while Bill on a low stool close to her spelt oat the words of 
his lesson, to be said to the minister by and by. From the 
first she had taken a strong liking to the boy, and was 
always showing him some kindness, though in a fartive sort 
of a way, as if she were a little ashamed of her softness of 
heart ; bat as no one took any notice of her, she gradually 
became more open with it, till at last it was an understood 
thing that Bill was Ailie's protegee, to be scolded and petted 
by turns, and treated as if he were her own son. She was 
never tired of knitting or darning stockings for him, and 
plenty of work he gave her in that way. The best of her flour 
scones were laid aside for him, and the Benjamin's portion of 
the puddings, till Mr. Frazer used laughingly to say Ailie 
looked quite cross if he asked for a second helping, in case 
there would not be enough for her pet ; and the boy seemed 
to grow like a mushroom, and increase in health and strength, 
and was most dutiful to the kind old woman, running to ease 
her of the heavy milk-pails, or carry in coals, or break sticks, 
showing his affection in a thousand little acts of kindness daily. 

One day when Ailie was alone with her mistress, — ^they were 
looking out on the park, where Bill and Minnie were playing 
with Glover the donkey, during the half-hour allotted to them 
for that purpose, — she turned to Miss Frazer, and said in a 
half whisper, * Do you not think he's very like Aim, mem ?' 
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^ Like who, Ailie? ' said Miss Frazer. ^ I don't know who 
you mean.' 

* Like Alick Forrest. I got it into my head the moment I 
saw him, and he gets liker and liker to him every day.^ 

'0 Ailie, Ailie, what nonsense!' said Miss Frazer, *I 
see no likeness whatever.' But the next moment she was 
sorry she had said this, when she saw it made the old woman 
happier to think so, and added, ' Well, but of course I was 
young then, Ailie, and forget what Alick was like ; so you may 
be right.' 

^0 woman, woman, what a strange creature yon are!' 
said Mr. Frazer, when told the story ; meaning not Ailie alone, 
but the whole sex. ^ No wonder the Lord loved you ; for He 
knew what kind, tender hearts you all have, full of forgiveness 
and compassion even toward your enemies.' 

Some months had now elapsed, and still no word of Thomas 
Harris, and rumours began to reach the distant glen, of storms 
at sea and many casualties, and Jane Martin's face began 
to wear a pained look, though she still exerted herself to do 
her work cheerfully. Mr. Frazer would occasionally take a 
walk to the nearest seaport town, more than five miles off, to 
hear if any news could be picked up of missing ships, and he 
and Jane watched the shipping news closely in the news- 
paper that the schoolmaster and the minister bought between 
them. 

One morning, when thus engaged during breakfast, Mr, 
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Prazer uttered a distressed ^ Oh dear 1' and on his sister 
asking him what ailed him, he explained that there was a 
ship said to be lost, with all hands on board, bearing the 
same name as the one Thomas Harris had sailed in. 

^ She's gone down, with all hands, in the British Channel,' he 
said. ^ Oh, it's sad, sad, to think of the many seamen that 
have perished in these late hurricanes, — gone down in all the 
strength of their manhood, perhaps, or in the opening time of 
youth, with the bright future spreading out so temptingly 
before them ! Ah ! ' added the kind old man, whose heart was 
so tender that it could not bear to think of the lost souls that 
might be amongst that number, ^ it is to be hoped many, if 
not all of them, heard His voice sounding in their ears above 
the noise of .the troubled waters, ''Lean on me. Peace, 
troubled soul ! I will lead thee through the dark valley and 
the shadow of death." Only a shadow ! Ah 1 it is so nice 
to think of that word, — a shadow^ turned into a harmless 
shadow by His death 1 Oh that all distressed souls, no 
matter where they be, on sea or land, were able to sing — 

** Lead, Saviour, lead ; amid th* encircling gloom 
Lead Thon me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 
Lead Thon me on." ' 

' Yes, Andrew, it would be grand, as you say, — and oh, so 
nice ! — ^to have such a complete trust in our Saviour I but, poor 
weak mortals as we are, even though He takes us by the 
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hand, we draw back as a frightened bairn does if we lead 
it along an unknown road in the dark. Bat, Andrew, 
what if it be true that Thomas Harris has gone down ? Poor 
Jane, poor lassie, and all her modest providing ready,— ob, 
woe's me I I*m sorry for her.' 

^ It may not be true, you know,' said Mr. Frazer, his 
nsnally happy face wearing snch a distressed look that 
showed he had little hope. ^ There may be other ships of the 
same name, or Thomas may have escaped. Often, when it has 
been reported that a ship has gone down with all hands, the 
crew turn np somewhere or other, having managed to make 
their escape in their boats.' 

^ Well, I hope this report is not correct,' said Miss Frazer. 
^ At any rate, we had better not tell Jane till we hear more 
about it;' and the good woman carried off the newspaper at 
once to the schoolmaster's cottage, to prevent Jane frotn 
seeing the shipping news, — a cireumstance that only made her 
suspect something was wrong, especially when she noticed 
that both Miss Frazer and her brother had something on 
theur minds, though they tried to speak cheerfully to her. 
Mr. Frazer had at once written to Lloyds', and in a few 
days a letter was received in reply, leaving no doubt what- 
ever that the unfortunate vessel was the one Thomas Harris 
had engaged to sail in for the outward and homeward 
voyages. 

Then there fell a gloom upon the inmates of the little 
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manse, for Jane had become so dear to every one of them 
that her tronble was theirs. Ailie's face was a perfect picture 
of compassion, for she knew by sad experience how the girl 
was feeling ; and it bronght the tears to her mistress* eyes to 
see how tenderly the hitherto hard, stern woman treated this 
sister in afiUction. 

^Mr. Andrew used to tell me that the Lord wonld be 
better to me than a hnsband,' she said, laying bare her own 
closely-kept tronble in her anxiety to help Jane to bear hers. 
*I could not see it for many long, weary years; but it's 
quite true, Jane. Oh yes, my lass, it's quite true; He 
will perfect His strength in your weakness.' And little 
Minnie, seeing Jane's tears, wept with her for sympathy. And 
Bill, ' whose horns had been growing,' as Miss Frazer said, 
and whose spirits required to be checked at times, in spite of 
Ailie's frowns, seemed unable to do anything but hang about 
the kitchen fire watching for an opportunity to offer any little 
service to his countrywoman and friend. Even old Glover 
seemed to feel the change that had come over every one, and 
would stand close by the paddock gate, hanging his head 
over it, and uttering every now and then one of his queer, 
pathetic little neighs, as if asking what was the matter. 

At last the little group was roused up, not by any news 
of Thomas, but by a letter to Mr. Frazer, containing ^ a call' 
to one of the most distant of our colonies, to take charge of a 
large congregation there. While he was in London, a gentle* 
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man had accidentally dropped into the little meeting-house^ 
and, haying heard the good man's sermon, he had written to 
his friends in his adopted home, saying be had found the 
very man most likely to suit them as a mmister. They had 
been so well pleased with his report, that it ended in their 
asking him to take charge, offering him at the same time a 
salary so large that it took his breath away. 

* I'm sorry they have mentioned money,' said Mr. Erazer, 
his face flashing ; ^ it almost feels like a bribe. Bnt no, no, 
I most not have snch naaghty ^^ finks," as Minnie would say. 
I daresay they are sensible men, and know a minister has 
as much need of riches as any man, for much is required 
from him. It is wrong to impute motives otherwise than 
sincere and kind to those who are anxious to spread the 
gospel in a distant land.' 

From the first Miss Frazer felt sure her brother would 
decide to go, and she was too good a sister to stand in the 
way of his decision, whatever it might be. All she said was, 
* May God guide you in your choice, my brother, and show 
you the place in His vineyard where you can work best for 
His glory.' 

In a week from the time Mr. Frazer received the letter, 
he had made up his mind to accept, and arrangements 
were made to go as speedily as possible. It was not with- 
out sincere distress at the thought of parting with his 
little flock ; for he had been many years beside them, and 
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knew their little histories, fall of interest in themselves, and 
in many cases showing a large amount of bravery and 
conrage. It was Ailie who was the worst abont it, bad 
thoagh many of his people were ; and she kept declaring 
that Mr. Andrew was always ready to sacrifice himself, and 
that for her part she could not see why he could not con- 
tent himself — a man at his years, too — ^to stay in his own 
country, where he could do as much work for the Master 
as anywhere, — for much work there was to be done, — with- 
out wandering away to the other side of the world in search 
of it. 

But when she heard that there was a possibility of taking 
her favourite cow Molly, and the shepherd's dog Watch, and 
all the kitchen furniture, then she began to look a little more 
favourably upon the plan. It had never entered her mind 
for a moment to suppose she could remain behind if Mr. 
Andrew went ; but once he decided, then, as a matter of 
course, she must go too, only she reserved the right to 
grumble about it. 

^ I'd just like to see how the minister could get on without 

me^ she said to old Sandy the beadle, who had hinted as 

much to her. ' Go away with you, Sandy Bruce, for a 

haverel,' she said. ^I should like to ken what like the 

minister's shirts and ties would be if Miss Annie had the 

doing o' them up. Na, na; I maun follow the minister 

wherever he has a mind to settle, if it should be to the 

K 
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north pole itsel'; there's aye sic a work made aboat t7, 
but nothing ever comes o't that I ever saw/ 

Bat perhaps Bill Stevens' delight at the idea of the 
long voyage had more to do with her decision to go than 
anything else. ^It was so natnral,' she said, Hhat the 
boy should be carried away with the novelty.' His bright 
hopes and the wonderful castles he built seemed to act 
like a charm upon Ailie, who in the end entered into the 
preparations with as much energy as a young girl of sixteen 
might have done. 

It was Jane Martin who was the quietest, and who said 
the least about it. In her heart she had a faint hope 
that Thomas Harris might still be alive, and she was 
greatly troubled in her mind what to do. Miss Frazer 
had asked her to accompany them, saying that Ailie was old, 
and she herself scarcely able to face the long voyage without 
a younger companion than Ailie ; and Jane had promised 
that, if Thomas did not return before Mr. Frazer sailed, she 
would go with her kind, loving friends. She wrote to Mrs. 
Trigg, asking her to tell Joe Brunton and Jim Grimes to 
watch for him iu case he should turn up after she had fairly 
started, though she could not but own to herself there would 
be little hope of his doing so if that were the case.^ Her 
letter resulted in Joe Brunton writing to ask leave to join the 
party with his children, his wife being newly dead. * I shall, 
mayhap, have a better chance of getting on,' he said, ' in a 
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new place ; anyway, it will be better for the youngsters. And 
if yon don't mind it, sir, I'd like to hear the name of the 
ship yon are going to sail in, so that we conld go in it 
too.' 

There were more than Joe Bronton that made up their 
minds to follow Mr. Frazer, till at last he laughingly said 
he would require to charter a ship for himself and friends. 

^ I tell you, Annie, the way the people are making up thek 
minds to follow me is like to make me cry,' be said one day, 
when he came in with the news that the old miller, who was 
supposed to be anything but sound in his religious views, and 
who vexed Mr, Frazer greatly with his argumentative talk, 
had made up his mind to sell the lease and good-will of the 
mill and go to the colonies too. 

^ You see, sir,' the miller said with a broad grin, *• if I were to 
stay here, I'd have no one to argue with. They'll most likely 
put a raw lad in your place, and where would be the satis- 
faction of talking to him? Na, na 1 I must just bundle up 
with the rest, and we'll have grand quiet times on the way out 
for a searching o' the Scriptures together.' 

And there was old Agnes Kay, who had been confined to 
bed for a year, trying to persuade everybody, if she could only 
be carried on board, she felt sure she could stand the voyage, 
and that the climate was just the very thing for her ; indeed, 
that she felt sure she would get quite strong and well again. 
*' For,' she added, ^ if I'm left alone, who is to tell me what I 
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ought to do, as he can, and point out the right way for me 
to walk in when the minister leaves ? ' 

'0 Agnes, Agnes/ said Mr. Frazer, stroking the poor 
woman's hand gently, * have yon forgotten the Friend who 
sticketh closer than a brother, and who forsakes you not? 
I may go to the other side of the world, bat He remains 
with yon here, and His ear is ever ready and His heart is 
ever willing to help a penitent sinner. Keep on singing, 
Agnes — 

** Oh, fill me, Jesna, Sayiour, with Thy love I 
Lead, lead me to the living fount above ; 
Thither may I, in simple faith, draw nigh, 
And never to another fountain fly 
But unto Thee.** ' 




CHAPTER xnr. 

TiiE last Sabbath but one had arrived of the time after which 
Mr. Frazer must leave hia old home for hia Dew and distaDt one 
in the AnBtraUan colonies. He wbb to preach his laet sermon 
on that occasion ; for his friend, the minister whom he had 
been helping in the mission-honse in London, was to occapy 
his pnlpit on the last day, it being Mr. Frazer's euTiest wish 
that his people should choose him as his snccessor. The little 
chorch was now crowded with an earnest congr^ation, all 
anxions to show their respect to their good pastor and friend, 
and eager to hear his last message to thenu More than one 
had been talking about this day, and all were certain the 
minister wotild be sore to have something pithy to say, some- 
thing that they wonld remember many days hence. When 
the text was given out, the congregation settled themselves 
determinedly into a listening attitude, Sandy Brnce, tho 
beadle, looking round upon them from his seat by the pnlpit 
with an expression on his face which plainly said, ' Didn^ 
I say to ye It wonld be pithy 1 ' 
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' 1 will never leave you nor forsake yon.' These were the 
words of the text, simple m themselves, but powerful when 
elucidated in Mr. Frazer's own peculiar style. ^ My friend^ 
these are glorious words, "I will** Who is this It None 
but Jesus our Saviour. And what is it He is saying? 
^^ That He never will leave us nor forsake us.^ Ah I this world 
is made up of partings and forsakings of one another, and we 
often cannot help ourselves; but oh, it is so nice to think 
that, no matter where we go, no matter where we dwell, if 
we have truly given ourselves to Christ, He will never leave 
us nor forsake us.' 

At this point in the service Mr. Frazer observed a sailor 
slip quietly in at the door and seat himself on the end of a 
form that had been brought from the vestry, all the pews 
being full. Yery few noticed the man, so intent were they 
listening to the sermon, but those who did guessed at once 
by his weather-beaten face that he had just returned from a 
long voyage. Mr. Frazer gave a quick glance towards Jane, 
but she was sitting with her back to the door and her eyes 
fixed upon his face, listening eagerly to the sermon. 

'Ah, yes, it is a world of parting and trial to many,' continued 
Mr. Frazer ; *but how good Ood is ! He often brings those 
we love back again to us from the very grave, when we had 
given them up entirely. Ah, my friends, God is a loving 
Father, full of compassion and tender mercies towards all His 
children.' It was very strange, but Jane said afterwards she 
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knew by these words and the expression in Mr. Frazer's face 
that Thomas was not only safe, bat sitting in the chnrch at 
that moment. She never looked round in search of him, bat 
felt qaite contented to sit and listen to the sermon to the end, 
and only a close observer would have discovered that there 
was anything nnnsual in her manner. At the end of the 
service Mr. Frazer managed to make a sign to Thomas to 
go round to the vestry, a sign which the latter was quick 
enough to understand ; for the good man, not being aware 
of Jane's calm state of mind, was afraid the sudden shock 
would be too much for her, and was anxious to break it to 
her gently. 

In a few minutes Thomas had explained that, when their 
vessel was lying in one of the ports, the captain's brother 
brought his ship in there too, some of the men being stricken 
with scurvy ; and as both of the ships belonged to the same 
owners, the captain of Thomas' ship allowed one or two of 
the men to volunteer into his brother's vessel, Thomas being 
amongst the number. 

* And lucky it was for us, sir,' said Thomas ; * for our poor 
old barkey, she's gone down, they tell me, with all hands 
aboard ; and here am I, safe and sound, me and my two 
mates.' 

' Ah, God has been good to you, you see, Thomas. You 
have indeed great occasion for thankfulness; for He has 
encompassed your path, your lying down and your rising up 
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have been known to Him, and he has most abmidantly blessed 
yon. ^' Bless the Lord, O my soal, and forget not all His 
benefits \" — ^is not this the language of your heart! * 

^ Tes, sir ; I can indeed say yes to that from the bottom 
of my heart. After God, I owe it to yon and my dear girl 
Jane I'm a different man from when I set ont. Bat now^ 
sir, do yon think if I were to offer myself once more to that 
best and dearest of girls, Jane Martin, that she'd have met 
I can look her honestly in the face and say I am a free man, 
that drink has now no power over me.' 

' If that be really the case, and I see no reason to doubt 
your word, Thomas, I can heartily agree to it There is a 
look in a man's face and in his whole manner that makes one 
feel when he is a free man ; and this, I see, is the case with yon. 
Looking at you, Thomas, I can say to myself, ^^ The yoke that 
bound that man is now broken." Jane is ready to be yonr 
wife, for she trusted in God that He would hear her earnest 
prayers and keep you from falling.* 

Jane had walked quietly back to the manse with Miss 
Frazer and little Minnie, Bill Stevens and Ailie having gone 
on more quickly before to prepare the coffee for lunch. The 
sad look had quite disappeared from Jane's face, and she 
looked so happy that Miss Frazer could not help noticing 
the change. 

' Why, Jane, what has come over you, lassie? "ton seem 
to be treading on air, though you're trying to walk doncely 
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along. The minister's sermons always have a soothing effect 
on yon, I notice that; but' — 

^ Widow Tod told me, as I came ont at the church door, 
that a sailor was with the minister in the vestry. It's Thomas 
come back. I felt sure that he was in the church aU the 
time, after what the minister said about friends coming back 
from the grave.' 

^ Oh, I'm real glad to hear it, Jane, my dear,' said Miss 
Frazer ; ' but yet I am selfish enough in being vexed to think 
we are to be the losers. And then there's Minnie; you*ll 
have to let us take her with us, Jane, my dear.' 

To the great delight and satisfaction of every one, how- 
ever, Thomas Harris intimated his intention to join the little 
band of emigrants. ^ I'm free to go where I please, and to do 
as I please,' he said to Jane ; ' and it will be the finest thing 
in the world to go out as a passenger. I've often thought 
I'd like to be able to lie still in my bed when the watch was 
called, 'specially on a stormy night ; and now I'll carry that 
notion out at this tima Tou'll be all the better of a handy 
man like me to wait on you all round ; for the minister tells mo 
he's never been at sea except one trip in a steamer to London, 
and that he didn't know whether his head or his heels were 
uppermost with sea-sickness all the time.' 

A special licence having been procured, Jane was married 
on the Wednesday, little Minnie acting as bridesmaid and 
Bill Stevens as best man. Ailie declined to be present, but 
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Bhe showed her hearty good-will towards the newly-married 
pair by preparing a smnptuoas breakfast for them, excelling 
herself by the quantity and qaality of the scones and cakes 
she had provided for them. 

That afternoon the whole family were sitting inMiss Frazer's 
parloor, listening to some of Thomas' stories aboat the sea, 
when the door bell rang, and Ailie's voice was heard address- 
ing some stranger, who seemed unable to make the good 
woman understand what she wanted. At a sign from Miss 
Frazer, Bill Stevens left the room, but returned in a moment 
afterwards, crying : 

' Oh, sir, if it ain't old Mrs. Trigg ! She says she's walked 
most o' the way here ; for old Trigg's dead, he is, and she * — 

'Bring her in — ^bring the worthy woman in,' said Mr.Frazer, 
rising to meet her at the parlour door. 

Poor Mrs. Trigg's story was soon told, — ^how her husband 
had met with an accident, and how he had died in the hospital, 
and how she had sold off all her possessions and set out for 
Scotland, in the hope that she might be able to get some 
work, so that she might be near Mr. Frazer and Jane. 

' And now I hear you are all setting out to the other side 
of the world, sir,' she said, ' and I find I've done a foolish 
thing.' 

' Not at all, Mrs. Trigg,' said Mr. Frazer cheerily. ' What's 
to hinder you from joining us ? The more the merrier. Leave 
me to settle that, my good woman. There will be a church door 
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to take charge of where we are going, and I can safely tell 
my new people I conld not get a kinder friend than yon, Mrs. 
Trigg, to look after my comfort in the vestry. Was there 
ever snch a happy man as I am myself? ' he added, looking 
ronnd with a beaming countenance on the little group. ^ Of 
a truth, my cnp runneth over I 

<* Then all is peace and light 

This soul Tvithin: 
Thus shaU I walk with Thee, 

The loved Unseen ; 
Leaning on Thee, my GK>d, 
Guided along the road — 

Nothing between I ** * 

*Amen,' said Thomas Harris in his deep sailor tone, re- 
sponding for himself and for the whole of the gronp. 

Mr. Frazer and his little band of followers were to embark 
from Glasgow, where they were to meet Joe Brunton and his 
children, who were already there, Joe being afraid, apparently, 
that he would be left behind. It was a sad leave-taking between 
Mr. Frazer and his flock of faithful adherents. Indeed, the 
good man said if he had known how they would sorrow for 
his absence, he could never have made up his mind to go. 
But the last good-bye was said, and the train started, Minnie 
being the loudest in her distress at the idea of leaving poor 
old Clover behind. 

^ He'll come and neigh for Bill and me over the gates, and 
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he'll think it so very unkind of ns to leave him,' she sobbed. 
* Oh, Mr. Frazer, please take Clover toa* 

Bat that was oat of the question, and she was consoled at 
last by hearing that Sandy Brace was to look after him in 
the meantime ; and if Mr. Hamilton was made mmister, his 
little children would be good and kind to the poor forsaken 
donkey. 

There does not remain much to be told. It is a sad sight 
to see an emigrant ship preparing for sea. There are so many 
sad and anxious faces amongst the crowd, though the cheery 
looks of the younger passengers seem to make the friends 
seeing them off feel more like to cry ; for one cannot help 
asking oneself, Will their bright hopes ever be realized? 

Mr. Frazer was amongst the latter, bustling here, there, and 
everywhere, to say a word to this desponding mother, whose 
little ones began to be fractious on her hands, or to that 
young woman who was getting home-sick already. An old 
gentleman, a chaplain who visited every ship before starting, to 
leave with them a few tracts and a great many kindly words 
of advice, was holding a meeting down in the single womb's 
quarter, and it was a picture to see Mr. Frazer's face as he 
paused at the open gangway to listen to the hymn that was 
being sung — ^feebly, it was true, for the hearts joining in it 
were full : — 

* My Saviour, be Thou near me 
Through life's night; 
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I cry, and Thou wilt hear me — 

Be my light. 
My dim sight, ashing, 
Gently Thou'rt making 
Meet for awaking 

Where all is bright 

I Through time's swelling ocean 

Be my Guide ; 
From tempest^s wild commotion 
Hide, oh hide I 
Life's crystal river 
Storms ruffle never; 
Anchor me ever 
On that calm tide.' 

* Ah, may God grant that we may all be found, when the 
sands of time have sank, safe in the arms of Jesns in 
Emmanuel's land ! ' said Mr. Frazer, gazing round upon those 
who were gathered round the cabin doorway listening to the 
singing down below. 

It was now time to say farewell. The few friends 
who had come to see the passengers away, stepped down 
into the steamer lying alongside ; the cannon was got ready, 
and, after a breathless interval, during which the sobs of 
the women were distinctly heard, the match was applied, and 
the deep boom over the waters was the signal for a hearty 
cheer from all, both from those on board and from those on 
the steamer, and a hearty ^ God bless you and keep you ' from 
the chaplain^ while Mr, Frazer waved his hand in reply, with 
an answering — ' In Him do we put our trust.' 
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Thomas Harris stood with Jane leaning on his arm, his 
face the happiest of the whole ship's company. And well it 
might be, as he had said himself, for he had canse to show a 
thankfnl heart for ever and ever, 

* That's right,' said Mrs. Trigg, who happened to overhear 
his words. ' You've got a treasure of a wife, Thomas — a great 
gift in itself; but it's a happy thing when a man owns that he 
knows when the Lord is good to him.' 

The ship sailed away into the wide waste of waters ; but 
God guided it through, and in due time it reached its ap- 
pointed haven in safety. Need we add that Mr. Frazer is 
happy in his new home 1 He was a man who would be happy 
anywhere, as even Ailie owned ; but here he seemed to beam 
over with gratitude to God, for he found plenty of useful 
work before him, — just what suited him, too, for the whole 
aim of his life had been to spend and be spent in his Master's 
service. Of him it could be truly said he was 

* Sowing the seed by the daylight fair, 
Sowing the seed by the noonday glare; 
Sowing the seed by the fading light, 
Sowing the seed in the solemn night 
Sure^ ah mre^ tiuUl the harvest be/* 




works, aswellasfor their thoroughly evangelical character.^* — The Frbbman. 
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1 7. Crossing tiie Line. 

18. Bertie Lee; or, The Threshold of Life. 

19. A Little LeaTen. 

20. Ocean Venture. 

21. Beacon Lights. 

22. Drifting and Steering. 

23. TheGateofPearL 

24. Little Effie's Home. 

25. The Wonderful Pocket. 

26. The Magic Shoes. 

27. The Magic Spectacles. 

In Foolscap. 

28. Aunt Mahel's Prayer. 

29. The Exiles of France. 

30. Martin the Weaver; or, The Power of Gold. 

31. Mrs Gihhon's Parlour-Maid. 

32. Br Bunhar, and Elsie's Trial. By M. G. Hogg. 

33. Ivan Papof. A Tale founded on Facts. By the Author of ** Lucy 

Smith," etc. 

In Small Crown Svo, 

34. The Cold Shoulder; or, A Half- Year at Craiglea. By the Author 

of •« The Boys at Springdale." 

35. Carry Morgan. By the Author of " Biddy." 

36. An Enemy's Friendship; A Tale of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Bv the Author of ** Mayflower Stories." \ 

37. Little Madeleine: A Story lot CYvMteT^, 
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List of Publications, 



Just Published. 

EDINBURGH: PAST AND PRESENT, 

ITS ASSOCIATIONS AND SURROUNDINGS. 

DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL BY 

W. BALLINGALL. 



QuartOy Half Morocco^ Roxburgh^ Gilt Top, Price 25^. 



" The thanks of lovers of old Edinburgh are due to Mr Ballingall 
for preserving such accurate and charming illustrations of picturesque 
old comers. . . . The engravings are from sketches by Waller H. 
Paton, Sam Bough, James Drunmiond, and others." — Scotsman. 



PICTORIAL HYMN CARDS 



FOR 



NURSERIES & SCHOOLROOMS. 



Richly Illuminated^ Beautifully Illustraied and Printed in 

Colours and Gold, 

Price Is. 6d. each ; or the set of 6, in a Cover, 

price 7s. 6d. 



By Mary L. Duncan. 
Mary L. Duncan. 
Isaac Watts. 
Isaac Watts. 
Anna Warner. 
S. F. Bennett. 



») 



»> 



>» 



)> 



)) 



MOENING PBAYER, . 
EVENING PRAYER, . 
WHATEVER BRAWLS, 
WHENEVER I TAEE, 
JESUS LOVES ME, . 
SWEET BY AND BYE, 

** These are fine large Cards, with a spirited illustration, a mediaeval 
border, and a Hymn such as * Whene'er I take, ' by Isaac Watts, in the 
centre of the border below the illustration." — Publishers' Circular, 

" Either for hanging on the walls of nurseries and schoolrooms, or for 
the child's library, these Cards are entirely suitable." — Bookseller, 

"No finer ornament for the nursery could be had. The Hymns are 
simple and child-like in spiiit."— Giasgow Herald. 



Issued by JV. Oliphant 6- Co. 
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One Shilling Each. 



With Illuminated Side and Frontispiece, Cloth, New Style, 



I. 



2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 
6. 



7. 

8. 

9- 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15- 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 



Andrew Campbell's Visit to 
his Irish Cousms. By Grace 
Kennedy. 

Bernard Falissy, the Hngae- 

not and Potter. 

Charlotte and her Enemy. 

The Diamond Wreath. 

Eadie's Lectures to the Young. 

Fitzallan, the Catechist; con- 
taining the original Story of 
" The Sea Boy's Grave. '^ 

The Gardener's Banghtor, 
and Mary Grant. 

Hannah's Home. 

Jessie Allan, the Lame Girl. 

Kitty Brown beginning to 

Think. 

Lame Allan; or. Cast thy 
Burden on the Lord. By 
Mrs Scott. 

Lame John, and the Green 

Brook Schoolbojrs. 

Lily Bonglas. 

Little Pansy, the Ifinistor's 

Orphan Daughter. 

Little Sabbath-Breakers, and 

Mary and Archie Graham. 

Little Tales on Great Truths. 
Military Blacksmith, and 

Highland Chairman. 
Morning. A Book for Mothers 

and Children. 
Order and Disorder. 
Follok's Helen of the Glen. 
Pollok's Fersecnted Family. 
Follok's Balph Gemmell. 
Scottish Stories. 
The Stndent'8 Walk. 



25. Susan and Magdalene. 

26. The Broken Hyacinth. 

27. The Manse of Snnn^iedde; or. 

Trials of a Minister's Family. 

28. The Hallet i^unily : A Story 

for the Young. 

29. The Mother Bove. And other 

Stories. 

30. Conntess Margarethe and her 

Children. 

31. Tomllderton. By Mrs Scott. 

32. The Two Friends, and the 

Rescue. 

33. Why the Mill was Stopped. 

34. Widow Gray, and Elspeth 

Sutherland. 

35. The Basket of Flowers. 

36. Thy Kingdom Gome. 

37. Little Eddy ffilL 

38. The Angel Fairy. 

39. Fleasant Grove. 

40. The Dairyman's Daughter. 

41. The Fet Lamb. By the 

Author of "The Basket of 
Flowers. " 

42. The Young Artist. By the 

Author of "The Basket of 
Flowers. " 

43. The Easter Eggs. By the 

same Author. 

44. The Stolen Child. By the 

same Author. 

45. Sister Cora: A Tale of the 

Eighteenth Century. By the 
Author of "Biddy." 

46. Onr Junior Mathematical 

Master, and a Perilous Er- 
rand. By Robert Richard- 
son. 

47. Bobert's Birthday Gift 

48. The StotY <A ^^tsssss)SSL. ^^ 



14 List of Juvenile Publications y 



New Series of Ninepenny Books. 

Small St/o, Cloth. 



Each with Beautiful I liuminated Side and Coloured Frontispiece, 

THE LITTLE FAN SERIES. 
Bobbie*8 Ghristmas Dream. 
Sketches of my Childhood. 
Little Fan ; or, The London Match Girl. 
The Young Exile. 

Sam Silva. By the Author of " Biddy, the Maid of all Work. " 
The Young Comforters. 

THE SPRINGDALE SERIES. 

fust Published. 
The Boys of Springdale. 
George Leatrim ; or, The Mother's Test. 
The Little BaUet Girl. 
Catharine's Peril. 
The Village Flower Show. 
Little Nellie ; or, He careth for You. 

** Prettier little books, with prettier little stories, for young children, 
need not be desired." — Literary World. 

** Little moral stories. Got up with illuminated side and coloured 
frontispiece ; they are the cheapest juvenile story-books known to us." 
— Sword and Trowel, 

"Parents and Teachers will find them, one and all, helpful in incul- 
cating lessons of moraUty and rdi^on, in the most attractive form 
possible.*' — Aberdeen Free Press, 



Issued by W, OHphant 6^ Co, 
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Sixpenny Books. 



Each with Illuminated Side and Frontispiece, Cloth Neat, 



1. Alice Shaw and Ellen Grordon. 

2. Captain John's Adventures. 

3. Elspeth Sutherland. 

4. Fanny Gk>rdon. 

5. The Gardener's Daughter. 

6. Henry and Eliza. 

7. The Highland Ghairman. 

8. Jessie Allan, the Lame OirL 

9. Little Patience. 

10. Little Sabbath-Breakers. 

11. Diary Grant. 

12. Mary and Archie Graham. 

13. Military Blacksmith. 

14. Old Margie's Flower Stall. 

15. The Orphan of Einloch. 



16. Sarah's Present. 

17. Sketches of Broadbum. 

18. The Fir-Tree of the Jura. 

19. The First Ghristmas-Tree. 

20. The Bescue. 

21. The Two Friends. 

22. The Lieutenant's Daughter. 

23. Widow Gray. 

24. The Young Cottager. 

25. The Dairyman's Daughter. 

26. The €torman Pastor. 

27. DickEnnis. 

28. How to be Beautiful 

29. Pleasant Words. 



THE PEARL 

1. The Pearl of Forgiveness. 9. 

2. The Pearl of Contentment. 10. 

3. The Pearl of Peace. 1 1 . 

4. The Pearl of Meekness. 12. 

5. The Pearl of Faith. 13. 

6. The Pearl of Diligence. 14. 

7. Little Henry and his Bearer. 15. 

8. The Little Forester. 



SERIES. 

The Little Woodman. 

Waste not, Want not 

The White Dove. 

The Bracelets. 

Paul Cuffee, the Black Hero. 

Blanche Gamond. 

Little Blue Mantle. 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERIES. 



1. Ways of Wisdom. 

2. The Best Work. 

3. The Best Warfare. 

4. True Heart. 

5. Little Henry. 

6. The Little Woodman. 



7. Susy Miller. 

8. Susy's Birthdays. 

9. Happy Ellen. 

10. Kitty Brown. 

11. The Best Friend. 

12. B»QL%a^'SR>c&iub'^ucMifi.. 



\ 



In Ei^t Volumes, large crown 8vo, price £S, 8s., 

KITTO'S 

DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An Entirely New Edition, Revised and Annotated 
By Rev. J. L. PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Author of " The. Giant Cities of Bashan,'^ etc. 



With Numerous ninstrations on Wood and Steel. 



MORNING SERIES. 

Vol. 

1. The Antediluvians and Patri- 

archs. 

2. Moses and the Judges. 

8. Samuel, Saul, and David. 
4. Solomon and the Kings. 



EVENING SERIES. 
Vol. 

1. Job and the Poetical Works. 

2. Isaiah and the Prophets. 

3. Life and Death of our Lord. 

4. The Apostles and the Early 

Church. 



**They are not exactly a Commentary, but what marvellous expositions you have 
there ! You have readmg more interesting' than any novel that was ever written, 
and as instructive as the heaviest theology. The matter is quite attractive and 
fascinating, and yet so weighty, that the man who shall study those eight volumes 
thoroughly, will not fail to read the Bible intelligently and with growing interest." 
— C. H. Spnrgeon. 



¥OEKS BT THE EEY. THOENLET SMITH. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH. Fifth Edition, with New Chapter. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSHUA; Viewed in Connection with the Topo- 
graphy of Canaan and the Customs of the Times in which he lived. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF MOSES AND HIS TIMES; Viewed in Connec- 
tion with Egyptian Antiquities. Third Edition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



¥OEKS BY PEOFESSOE MEIANCTHON ¥. JACOBTJS. 

NOTES ON MATTHEW; Critical and Explanatory. With Harmony 
of the Gospels. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NOTES ON MARE AND LUEK Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NOTES ON JOHN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



EDINBURGH : WILLIAM OLIPHANT & CO. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 

AND AlA. 'BOOTLSILl.lS.^&. 



\' 



